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LANDMARKS OF BRITISH 
HISTORY 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY BRITAIN 

When we flist begin to read history, it takes most of us 
Bome time to get rid of the idea that it is only an interesting 
Btory written in a book, while real life must always have 
gone on very much as it docs now. But of that idea we 
must get rid if we are really to understand what we 
read. We must picture to ourselves surroundings and 
habit« quite different from our own, and yet remember 
liiat the people who lived in this way were men, women, 
and children a good deal like oui^elves. And then the 
interest of history is to learn what changes came in their 
way of life, and try to understand why they did come. 
We begin with the history of our own country because it 
IB the easiest for us to understand and the most important 
to know. 

In the very old times, more than two thousand years ago, 

vhich is as far back as we can go in British history, there 

were only a few comers of the world where people were at 

j »ll civilised. In most places, this country amongst others, 

I tiiey lived what we should call now a barbarous life. They 

' Wl dark, damp little huts instead of good houses, and 

fieee were scattered about on the country-side ; they had 

oiJy very few tools, or useful things of any sort, and tba^ 
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2 LANDMARKS OF BRIl'ISH HISTORY 

had no shops or factories at all. They were all kept busy 
in getting food for themselves and their (amities and in 
%htii^ with other people who might want to take it away 
from them ; or if they were very rich and important they 
made their servants and slaves provide the food, and did 
all the more fighting themselves. This is why we call 
them uncivilised ; for if everybody in a country ia occupied 
in growing corn and breeding cattle, or in hunting wild 
animals and killing other men, no one has time to begin 
thinking of good laws, or writing books, or learning about 
the stars, or making beautiful things. 

One result of this was that nations were not firmly settled 
each in its own country as they are now. There were a 
great many independent tribes, or groups of families ; and 
if the men belonging to one of these thought they would 
be better off in some other place than the one where they 
were hving, there was nothing to prevent them taking their 
wives and children and cattle and going there. Great 
numbers of people, hundreds and thousands at a time, used 
to move in this way from one country to another. Al- 
though there were far fewer people and much more 
room in the world than there are now, the wandering tribe 
of course often found another one already settled on the 
land it wanted to occupy. Then if the new people were 
strong enough, they killed a great many of the old ones, 
drove away a great many more, and made the rest their 
slaves ; if they were not strong enough to do all this, they 
had to go off somewhere else themselves. 

This was no doubt the way in which the ancient Britons 
first came to this country, conquering some other people 
who were here before. But when we first hear about them 
in history they had been settled here for a long time, and 
the country was called Britain after them. They must 
have been bold men, fond of adventure ; for our islands 
were thought then lo be at the very edge of the world. 
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All these wandering peoples came from much farther east 
than we are, and nobody had ever thought of trying to 
crosa the Atlantic Ocean. 

During the four or five hundred 3rear8 that the Britons 
lived here without beii^ attacked by anybody stronger 
than themaelvBB, they probably found out how to do 
several useful things, and changed a good deal in their 
habits and ways of life. Living in an island no doubt 
made some difference, because as the number of people 
increased they found it necessary to cultivate the land 
more carefully instead of going off somewhere else. Then 
as they grew richer they began to feel the need of other 
things they had not thought of before, such as cloth instead 
of sldns for clothes, tools and weapons made of various 
metals, pottery to use in their huts, and ornaments to 
wear. Some of these they managed to make for them- 
selves. The rest they got from other countries in exchange 
for their own com and cattle ; so that m this way the 
Britons came into contact with people more civilised than 
themselves, and probably learned somethir^ from them. 
We can only guess at the way in which such changes came 
about, but we know a good deal of what the people of 
Britain were like just before Christianity began. We have 
an account of them then from Julius Csssar, who was a 
very great man amongst the nation which next conquered 
this island ; a nation that was very different from the 
Britons, and set about the conquest in quit* another way. 

;3le new invaders were the Romans. They lived in 
Italy, and had been a mighty people there for a long time 
before any of them thought of coming to Britain ; for Italy 
was one of those few countries which were getting civilised 
while all the northern parts of Europe were still quite wild 
and savage. At the time when Julius Caesar came to 
Britain, the great city of Rome had more people in it than 
there are now in our big towns hke Liverpool or Glas^<R, 
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4 LANDMARKS OF BKITISH HISTORY • 

though unfortunately a great many of them were sUves. 
The Romans had a government, too, something like the 
governments of modem nations ; and they had courts of 
justice to punish anybody who did wrong. People had 
been for centuries divided among different occupationa, as 
they are in our own times, instead of each family living 
apart and doing everything for itself, aa was the custom 
with the barbarians. There were soldiers and merchants 
and workmen as well as farmers amongst the Romans, 
and there were men who looked after the government, and 
men who wrote books. This arrangement, which is called 
the division of labour, may not be very pleasant for every- 
body, because it means that some people have nothing but 
disagreeable work to do. But it is a great saving of time, 
and it means that all the work will be much better done. 
That is why it is one of the most important steps towards 
civilisation that a nation can take. 

The Eomana were good at a great many things, butiit 
was through being such splendid soldiers and law-makers 
that they became as important as they did in the history 
of the worldr/ They sent armies into the other countries 
round and conquered them, but instead of settling there 
and killing all the old inhabitants, the Romans made 
laws for their new subjects, and governed them.J In the 
early days of Rome this was done so well that the other 
nations rather hked it when they got used to it ; and at the 
time when Caesar came to this coimtry Rome was so strong 
that whether they liked it or not there did not seem to be 
much use in their resisting. 

' However, CtEsar did not come meaning really to conquer 
Britain, but because he happened to be just on the other 
aide of the English Channel with an army, and thought 
he would sail across and see what this country was like/ 
Possibly, also, some of the British tribes who were quar- 
relling amongst themselves asked him to come in the hope 
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of getting help ^[ainst their enemies. And no doubt 
Cseear knew that when the difficulties were over with the 
Gauls across the Channel, who were voev inuc^. th^ ^me 
sort of people as the Britons, Rom^e "would want' to add 
Britain to her other dominions. 

The fiist thing to remember, when wo try to picture these 
Roman soldieis landing on our south coast and marching 
up to London, is the great difference between the look 
of the country then and now. There were of course no 
pleasant houses and gardens scattered about the country- 
side. There were no roads, but only rough tracks. 
A great deal of the land which is now cut up into 
fields and orchards was covered with thick forest ; some 
of it was marsh and bog, and a good deal of the rest was 
wild and uncultivated. Then, though foreigners do not 
think very highly of our climate now, it must have been 
even worse then, with more mist and rain. Altogether 
Britain cannot have looked very attractive to men who 
came from warm, sunny countries farther south ; but 
Csesar knew what to expect, and was probably prepared 
to find it even worse than it was. 

The people lived in what they called villages, but these 
were not much like what we mean by a village now. They 
were groups of huts made of wood and reeds and thatched 
with straw or bracken, not built in a row, but each standing 
separately with a good deal of open ground about it. 
E^h of these huts was occupied by a family belonging to 
the tribe ; and belonging to the tribe meant that there 
was some sort of relationship between them all, or had been 
once. An ancient Briton was not expected to go off by 
himself when he grew up and get a house anywhere he 
chose. He had to go- on living with his family in the hut 
where he was bom, and so did his children as long as room 
could possibly be found for them. The family had its own 
land for growing com and pasturing cattle, and its woods 
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to hant in ; all the sons had a right to share in these, and 
the right to sit and to sleep beside the big fire in the hut. 
In some ways it must have been very comfortable to live 
always with your relations and to know your neighbours 
so well, but perhaps you got rather tired of them all some- 
times. If your brothers and sisters did anything wrong 
you were held responsible for it a great deal more than we 
should think fair nowadays ; but then, of course, they 
were responuble for you too, so that made up for it. 

Every village probably had some sort of fort or strong- 
hold where the people could go if there was any danger. 
The British word for this was "dun," and the name 
" London " shows that there was once a British settlement 
and fort where our big city stands to-day. Life was not 
at all peaceful or safe at a time when people were so much 
divided up that youi greatest enemies might be living 
just on the other aide of a hill or a rivet, quite ready to 
kill you if they had the chance. That was the reason 
for having these forts ; and it was also the reason why 
iEamilies clung together so much, to help and protect one 
another against strangers. 

The chief of the tribe had a rather lai^r hut in the 
middle of the village. When the Britons first settled in 
this country, the chiefs cannot have had much to do 
except lead their tribes when they were fighting, for all 
the fathers of families were about as important one as 
another, and it was only what they all agreed to that had 
to be done. And most of the things that people might 
do and might not do were settled by old rules which every- 
body knew. Gradually, however, all this must have be- 
come rather different. In the first place, there were a 
good many left of the people the Britons had found in the 
country', and they were in a different position from the 
tribesmen. Besides those who were made into daves, 
there were probably others left livii^ very much aa they 
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liad lived before, only that they were considered inferior 
to the men who had conquered them. They had to do 
as they were told ; and the chief of the British tribe was 
the natural person to order them about, and punish them 
if they offended him. Then he most hkely began to 
think there was no reason why he should not do the same 
to the men of his own tribe if he could, and when he 
happened to have plenty of courage and a strong will he 
would get a great deal of authority over them. 

Another change which helped to make some of the 
chiefs powerful was that people soon began, as we said, 




A Coracle, . 

Or boat used by the ancient Britons. 

to have rather more property. When the number of 
valuable things in a coiintry increases, the stronger men 
always manage to get the larger share for themselves, 
and 30 become more important. It was no use trying to 
pretend that the chief was nobody in particular when he 
had thousands of cattle and slaves and a great store of 
fine weapons and ornaments, and could reward poorer 
men for fighting for him. So that by the time Caesar 
came, some of the British chiefs had become quite like 
little kings, and ruled over districts as large as one or two 
of our counties. 
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It waa chiefly in the southem part of the cotmtry that 
matters had got on as far aa this, and it waa in the south, 
too, that the com was grown which was sent across the 
Channel in the big open boata which were the only ships 
the British had. Boats were tised for taking things about 
inside the country as well, by the rivers ; for when there 
are no proper roads it is not easy to carry heavy weights 
in any other way for long distances. Wheat and hides 
had to be sent to the coasts ; and tin from the south-west, 
where it was dug up, to any part of the country that 
wanted it ; and swords and spears from the places where 
the people made them best. When there was no river 
running the right way, a rough waggon would be used, 
for the Britons had a fair number of horses. Altogether 
Caesar appears to have thought it a fairly prosperous 
country and worth the trouble of coining to see. The 
people did not receive him very pleasantly, for they came 
down to the boach and tried their beat by throwing darts 
and stones to keep his soldiers from landing. But this 
was the usual way to behave in those old times when all 
strangers were your natural enemies, and in this case the 
Britons were not strong or skilful enough to beat back 
the Roman soldiers. 

In a very short time, having satisfied his curiosity, 
Ctesar went away again ; and it was nearly a htmdred 
years later, shortly after the time of Christ, that the real 
conquest of Britain by Rome took place. 

The reason why the Romans were able to come back 
after this interval and give more attention to what was 
then thought a remote island, was that their own aSaiia 
had in the meantime become more settled. In Caesar's 
time they had had some serious disagreements among 
themselves as to the way in which their government should 
be carried on ; but now they were ruled by Emperors who . 
belonged to Caesar's family, and who made use of many of 
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liis good ideas about govenuneat and the improvement 
of the coimtry. The Roman Empire included, besides 
Italy, what we now call France, Spain, a great deal of 
Germany, and parte of Asia and Africa as well. In some 
wayB it was not at this time unhke our own Empire of 
to-dsy, or at least those parts of our Empire which we 
govern instead of letting them govern themselves. The 
Bomans ruled over a great many different kinds of people 
better on the whole than the people could have done it 
for themselves. They did it without interfering much 
with the religion and customs of the countries they had 
conquered. They spread their ideas about law and order 
BO well that in many places these ideas have never been 
forgotten. The chief important point in which the Roman 
Empire differed from the British Empire in the East now 
was that the Romans did not feel bound to help and 
benefit their subjecta so much as we think it our duty to 
do. But no Empire before that of the Romans had done 
anything like so much in such ways as they did, so that 
they showed themselves to be very great rulers indeed. 

It was not much wonder that as they had conquered so 
much of the world they were able to conquer Britain too. 
The people fought bravely, but they were no match for 
the Roman soldiers, who were so much better armed and 
better disciplined. In the course of a few years, and after 
a great many battles, the Roman armies subdued the 
greater part of the island. We need not trouble to ask 
exactly how they did it ; and one of the most important 
things to remember is that though Britain became in this 
way a part of the Roman Empire, it was never so com- 
pletely absorbed as some other countries were. 

One reason for this was that only that part of the 
British Islands which is now England was really subdued. 
Ireland was never disturbed at all, not was the north 
of Scotland. Both these were inhabited then by vftt^ 
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wild bibes called the Ficta and Scots, who would have 
been specially troublesotne to deal with, and moreorei 
Buch hilly moorland country probably looked rather un- 
inviting to the Romans. They did indeed at one time 
occupy the south of Scotland, and built a line of forte 
across from the Forth to the 0yde. But later on they 
had to draw back again, and their real line of defence 
against the wild northern peoples was what we usually 
call the Roman Wall. This was built right across from 
Newcastle to the Solway Firth, and as we know from the 
remains of it which are still to be seen, it was a very great 
piece of work indeed. The name we give it is rather 
likely to make us think of the walls of our own back 
gardens, but it was something very difierent. The wall 
itself, made of great stones, ran along the tops of the hills, 
and was eight feet thick, and perhaps as much as eighteen 
feet high. In front of it, on the north, there was a deep 
ditch forty feet wide ; and all along it, not very far apart^ 
there were forts built, some small to hold just a few men, 
some larger to Hold five or six hundred as a garrison. To 
see the ruins of this great fortification still remaining aft«r 
nearly eighteen hundred years, gives us a very vivid idea 
of the greatness of the Romans, and of the difference that 
their coming made to the people who really mixed with 
them. On one side of the wall was the half-barbaroos 
life of the Picts, who spent their time in hunting and is 
fighting. On the other side there was the Roman peace, 
which meant more security and order and obedience to 
law than most of the world had ever known before ; so 
Uiat merchants and adventurers from other countries, and 
even the Picts themselves when they were not at war, 
could go safely to and fro under the protection of the 
Roman arms. 

Yet these great conquerors and rulers, in all the three 
or four hundred years they were here, never settled down 
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12 LANDMARKS OF BRITISH HISTORY 

in quite the same way that they did in France and Spain, 
and thia is the second reason why their ideas and their 
Uws were not ao firmly rooted in Britain as in these other 
countries. They found our climate cold and wet, so fewer 
of them wished to marry and live here all their lives. 
Some, of course, must have found British wives and settled 
down ; but what mixture there was did not make the 
British strong enough, as we shall see, to resist tlie race 
which next attacked them. 

Nevertheless the Romans did great* things in thitJ 
country, all of which must have made an imnwi 
difference to the people of that time, while some of the^ 
still make a diSeience to us now. To keep a firm hold o^ 
the people the Romans had to be able to move their an 
easily about, and so they made good roads. Round about 
their camps fine houses were built for important men, 
and other people came to work for these men and sapply 
them with what they wanted ; so towns grew up. And 
these roads and towns helped on civilisation faster than 
anything else could have done. 

Now that it was so much easier to move about ti 
country, what we called the division of labour becamia 
very great deal easier too. The parts of the country 
which were best suited for growing com grew far mors of 
it to send to other parts and across the sea, and the 
Roman governors also added very greatly to the qnantitf 
of good farm land in the south and east by having foieati 
cleared and marshes drained. They introduced aheep- 
farming, too, and brought useful plants and fine tree* 
which we think of as belonging to our country, but vhiiH. 
did not grow here before the Romans came. 

In the towns — and there were probably at least thirty 
of some importance, with London and York as the chief— 
they showed the Britons for the first time what teal build- 
ing was. Instead of wooden huts, rich men had beaatifnl 
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villas built of stone and brick, with terraces and gaideni, 
and big baths like those we have for swimming. Pooler 
people would have houses as much like these as thef 
could, and there must have been public buildings some- 
thing like our town halls and police stations, and diops 
for all the goods which the townspeople required. The 
Eomanised Britons learned to make all aorta of thin^ 
that their forefathers had never heard of, such as glan 
bottles and jars, spoons, bells, roof-tiles, rings, statues, and 
many other things. They found out that there were 
other amusements to be had besides the old ones of eating 
and drinking, hunting, dancing, and singing. And they 
felt the great advantage of having a govcmmeDt which 
kept order and made life fairly safe, so that a man need 
not spend half his time in keeping clear of his enemies. 

Of ^'uTBe, there were disadvantages as well in having 
been conquered by the Romans. For one thing, tl» 
Britons had to pay heavy taxes, and nobody likes that. 
Then no doubt the Roman governors and officials took 
care to keep the best of everything for themselves, and 
if the Britons resisted them or rebelled they were very 
cruelly punished. But on the whole, life must have been 
much more comfortable, and more interesting as well, 
under the m!e of the great Empire than it had been in the 
old days when each little tribe ruled itaelf. If a boy wa» 
bom a farmer's son he was not absolutely bound, under 
the new order of things, to stay on that farm till he grew 
old and died. He might have a chance to be a locksmitii 
or a carpenter in the nearest town, or he might enlist in 
the Roman army and see all sorts of new places and come 
back and be a very great man in his native village. Then 
the rich young men in the cities no doubt liked to think 
they belonged to the Roman Empire, and made a point 
of being as Roman as they could in their dress and manner 
and language. And probably there were snobbish peo^ 
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who pretended to be Roman when they were not, and 
grumbling people who thought it all a very bad business, 
and wished the British could have Britain to themselves. 

One very great and important change which came 
to Britain through being a province of the Empire was 
the introduction of Christianity. When the Romans first 
conquered the island they were Pagans themselves, and 
they set up a great many altars to their gods and goddesses. 
But during the time of their rule here the Empire became 
Christian, and a Church grew up in Britain, though we do 
not know exactly how or when. At any rate it was well 
established when the time came for the Roman armies 
and garrisons and governors to leave the country. 

This happened in the begimiing of the fifth century, 
when they had been here more than three hundred and 
fifty years. The great Roman Empire was weakening at 
last, and needed all ite soldiers nearer home. So the 
Britons were left to look after themselves, and defend 
their country as well as they could against anybody who 
chose to attack it. 

If people want to see for themselves some of the things 

they read about in history, they have only to look about 

them at the traces the Romans have left behind. There 

are, for one thing, several of their roads, sometimes left as 

they were, more often covered by our modem streets and 

highways, but generally remembered as Roman roads. 

There are bits of building, such as baths in London and in 

Bath, beautiful inlaid pavements, belonging to villas, at 

Blading and other places, part of a lighthouse at Dover, 

and a circular open theatre at Dorchester. There are the 

names of many towns, which, when they end in " Chester " 

or other forms of the same word, remind us that once they 

'. veie Roman camps. And in the great British Museum 

A in London, as well as in smaller ones elsewhere, there are 

jl wfflectiona of Roman coins, grave-stones, pottery, a^ 
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many othei tilings which have been dug up from 
ground. We have no need ever to forget that our coor 
once upon a tame formed part of the Roman Empire. 



LEADINQ DATES 

Julius CieeBx'H expedition to Britain 
Real Bomau conquest of Britain 
End of the Bomau rule in Britain 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COMrNG OF THE ENGLISH 

For the ancieat Britons it was very unfortunate that the 
Komans had to leare the country to take care of itself at 
the time they did. (But foj'us modem Britons it was a very 
good thing indeed ; because most of us, except the Scottish 
Highlanders and the Welsh, belong more to the race which 
neit invaded the island than to any of the other peoples who 
have lived here- If the Romans had stayed in Britain 
always, and been able to beat off the people who attacked 
it, the modem British nation as it is would never have 
existed. And we should all have been somebody different, 
which we might not have hked at all. 

The new invaders came chiefly from the northem parts 
of Germany. /They were bold adventurous men, and had 
not teen by any means too much afraid of the Romans to 
hy and get a footing in Britain while it was still part of the 
great Empire. Indeed, they had come so i^gularly, fight- 
"■g and plundering,) that there had to be a special Roman 
officer caUed the Count of the Saxon Shore, which meant 
that his business was to defend the south-east coast against 
^^ Saxons and their friends the Jutes and Angles. But no 
ooubt the newcomers made their attacks more fiercely and 
determinedly when they knew they had no Roman army 
"* face, and a number of them succeeded in settling them- 
wlves in the country about the year 449. 

(These three tribes, the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, 
"^ lived round about the German river Elbe. This was a 
*tier uninviting country, with a cold wet c^ima.^ «a.i 
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barren maiBhy soil, so we cannot be surprised tliat they wen 
glad to find another home. Very likely Uie diffictdties they 
had always had to struggle with helped to make them tiw 
strong, enterprising race they were. We know Bomethisg 
of their life before they came to Britain from an account, 
by a great Roman writer, of the tribes of northern Germany 
in the first century after Christ ; and it is clear that they 
were always a sturdy people whom we may be proud o( 
calling our forefathers. This account is specially interest- 
ing because it t«lla us of laws and habits amongst thew 
tribes which we afterwards find, though with some changes, 
when they were living in England. And from the ideas of 
the Angles and Saxons in England there have grown op 
some of the customs which we think moat important and 
valuable for our country to-day. 

iThis new conquest was of course quite different from the 
Roman one, which was carried out by regular armies and 
kept up by regular garrisons. The tribes came with their 
wives and children, meaning not to govern the Britons, but 
to kill them, drive them awayj or make slaves of them/and 
have the land (or themselves. \But it took them a very 
long time, more than a hundred and fifty years, to extend 
their power over the greater part of Britain 'as they finally 
did, and to push back the Britons into Cornwall, Wales, 
and on to the west coast of Scotland. 

Even then there must have been a good many of the old 
inhabitants left in the conquered comitry. A whole people 
would never go away in a body, like a family removing from 
a house. Probably it was a great advantage, as it often is 
in times of danger, to be poor and bumble, so that if you 
kept quiet nobody thought you worth troubling about. 
The kings and leaders and warriors among the British 
resisted desperately and fought bravely, so that they and 
most of the free and able-bodied men were either killed or 
bad to escape to the west. The wonderful stories' of King 
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Arthur give a sort of fancifnl account of these days when 
the Saxons were conquering Britain ; and such stories are 
really better worth knowing than all the facto about the 
battles and marches and buming of houses, even if we knew 
and could remember them. 

But from the writings of the Anglo-Saxons themselves, 
about two hundred years later, we learn at least one inter- 
esting tiling about thb conquest and settlement. That is, 
how very much the geography and condition of the country 
had to do with the way everything happened. In spite of 
what the Romans had done, Britain was still of course 
quite different from the England we live in to-day. There 
were great tracts of forest and of 
^^^i^ swamp where there are fields and 
Yd^ — houses now, and in many parts 
there were no roads upon which 
a large number of people could 
move in safety. So that the 
place in which each tribe settled 
down and the quantity of land 
it conquered were decided chiefly according to the 
ease or difficulty of moving on from the point where it 
landed. If there was a good long river which boat« 
could follow right into the heart of the country, it was 
easy for the invaders to push steadily up it, while the 
British could do very little from the banla to keep them 
back. And if there was dry open ground, with no swamps 
to get stuck in and no forests where the enemy could attack 
from behind, the conquerors were able to spread quickly 
over the country. We can easily imagine that it was very 
annoying, if you were a Saxon chief and thought you had 
chosen a splendid landing-place, to iind that thirt;y miles 
inland the way was blocked by a huge forest or a great belt 
of fens and marshes, while another chief who had been 
your rival at home just happened to pick a place where his 
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men could march right up valleys and over downs as far 
and wide as they chose. 

It was in this way that the people who firBt made a per- 
manent settlement in the country were prevented from 
ever becoming very important in it. These were the 
JuteB, and they landed in Kent, which no doubt looked 
very inviting. But at that time Kent was bounded on 
the west by a great foreat which the Romans had called 
Anderida, so the Jutes were for a long time shut up in 
a single county ; and by the time they made a second 
landing in Hampshire, there were other tribes settled round 
about who were too strong for them. In the same way 
the Angles, who sailed up all the rivers on the east and 
north-east coasts, could only get through very gradually 
to the Midlands because of a great belt of swamp and marsh, 
of which we see the remains in the Lincohiahire fens. These 
Angles must have been a strong and numerous tribe, for 
not only are Norfolk and Suffolk still called East Anglia 
after them, but the name of the whole country, England, 
comes from " Angle-land." They would very hkely have 
been the most important of the Anglo-Saxon peoples but 
for another tribe which happened to choose a better landings 
place to begin with, and knew how to use its opportunities. 

(The West Saxons, *who after centuries of fighting gave a 
line of Kings to the whole country, made their first settle- 
ment round about Southampton Water, j From there they 
poshed up the river-valleys of Hampshire, spread westward 
into Wiltshire, and north-westward over the Marlborough 
Downs towards the Thames and the heart of the country. 
For the first hundred years they were busy conquering 
the Britons, and after that, stru^lii^ with other tribes 
of invaders ; but all we need remember about these 
struggles is that they lasted a very long time, and that the 
result of them was slowly to bring out of all the confusion 
aometJiing like an Anglo-Saxon nation. At one time there 
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were seven kingdwna ; later on there were only three ; and 
at last, three hundred years (or about twelve generations of 
people) after the first coining of the Jutes, there was a West 
Saxon King Egbert who was called King of aU England. 

In the meantime, however, a very important change 
had taken place among the Anglo-Saxons, which iaA 
more to do with binding them together than even til6 
victories of the West Saxons had. This change was tJtat 
they became Christians. There had, as we know, been a 
Christian Church in the country before they came ; but 
British rehgion, hke the British language and custontB, 
was swept away to hide itself on the western coasts of tihe 
island. [The Ajiglea and Saxons of the fifth centory 
heathens, who believed in imaginary gods of their own 
and who never thought of religion as a thing which , 
sorts of different peoples could have in common. (Bat 
in the year 597 Christianity came to the country, as it 
had come before, from Rome. The Popes (or Bishops) of 
Rome bad very much the same feehng about the 
ment of religious matters that the Roman Emperors 
had about government ; that is to say, that it was 
right and duty to look after everybody. So (when 
Pope heard that this island, alone among all the couni 
whi'-h had once belonged to the great Empire, was 
by heathens, he! began to think about winning it bodl 
again to Christianity. At the end of the sixth ceatto] 
he sent a friend of his called Augustine, with a compan] 
of f"-iests and monks, to talk to Ethelbert, King of 
wht was married to a Cbriatian ^iincesa. Ethelbert 
his people were soon convinced, and Augustine was 
Archbi^op of Canterbury. 

Some of the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms clung to their 
old ways for a time, so that it was aisty or seventy years 
before the whole country became Christian. But then, 
in the seventh century, two important things were done 
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about the Churcli, which greatly increased its power for 
good. One of them was the deciflion to belong to the 
great Continental Church under the Pope of Borne instead 
of to the little Church in Ireland which had grown up 
while England was still heathen. The advantage of this, 
though the Northumbrian king who decided the question 
most likely did not know it, was that it had a great effect 




Asozo-Sixon CosrruBS— Nobles, 

in civiliaing the English. It meant that there had to be a 
good deal of going to and fro between England and those 
countries in Europe where much of the old Ronum oiviliBa- 
tion was BtiU left. The priests who came with Angustine 
and after bim must have seemed to the WngliftTi -very 
clever and full of knowledge of the world, so that the 
ambitions ones would be sure to try and imitate them. 
And when a shrewd Englishman went abroad on Church 
baaineas, no doubt he noticed and learned a gnat many 
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other tilings which were useful in daily life, and came homo 
very eager to improve matters in his native country. The 
Roman letters, which we use now, were one among the 
many useful things learned in this way, and in the next 
century Englishmen began to write books for them 

The other very important step taken by the Church 
at this time was the division of England into parishes. 




each with its priest. Even now, as wc all know, it would 
make a great differenee to many people's lives if there 
were no separate parishes ; and in those wild rough days 
any system which was spread all over the country made 
almost more difference than we can imagine. No doubt 
the title of " King of all England " sounded very well 
and had some effect in making men feel that the people of 
the next shire were not always their worst enemies. But 
I w the King of all England could not [>oaBibly in thon 
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times liave the least idea what waa going on in most parts 
of his dominion, his position" did not do much to change 
the every-day lives of the people. The ordinary man 
went on just the same, ill-treating his slaves and fighting 
with his neighbours, whether he considered himself & 
subject of King Egbert or simply a member of the tribe 
of Someisetas or Dorsetaa. But it made a difference whea 
there was a priest within a few miles' ride who was re- 
spected not only for himself but because he belonged to 
the great Church of the civilised world. It helped the 
Anglo-Saxons to understand that there were other ties 
to keep men together as well as the family tie ; and it 
gave them the idea of obedience to something else besides 
sheer fighting strength. 

Altogether, what with the Church and the kingship, and 
the plana which the kings began to make for keeping 
order in distant shires, the Anglo-Saxons must have 
learned a great deal and grown much more like a real 
nation by the time that the greatest of the West Saxon 
rulers was crowned in 871. This was Alfred, grandson of 
Egbert, and he is always called Alfred the Great, because 
he was such a splendid king in all sorts of ways. 

Alfred had a very difficult task to face at the beginning 
of his reign, for the country was in the middle of a 
struggle against a new enemy, the Danes. To us who 
read about all these different invaders it really seems as if 
they had never stopped coming : no sooner have we got 
one lot of people settled in the country than some others 
come to disturb them. But we must remember that 
evente which we can read about very quickly took a good 
many years to happen. There was a longer time between 
the Saxon conquest and the comii^ of the Danes than 
between the days of Queen Elizabeth and our own, and 
that seems to as long enough for anjr number of great 
changes to have taken place. 
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We shall hear a good deal of the Danes a little further 
on, but the chief thing to remember about Alfred's 
struggle with them is that his courage and determination 
prevented the country from being altogether ovemm. 
Everybody knows how hard it is to keep on doing your 
best when everything seems to be going against you. 
This is what Alfred was brave enough to do ; and so after 
years of hard fighting he was able to make a treaty with 
the Danes, by which it was agreed that they should leave 
the south and south-west of England alone. The rest of 
the country seemed of course a great deal to give up to 
them, but then the Danes had not come in such immense 
numbers that they could really turn out the people who were 
there already. And, as we shall see, the English were able 
afterwards to win back a good deal of what they had lost. 

In the second half of his leign, Alfred found time not 
only for strengthening his people, against their enemies, 
but for a great many other things as well. He gathered 
t(^ther all the old laws and customs of the people and 
went through them ; then he did away with some which 
he thought were wrong, and with the help of his wise 
men made better laws instead. This shows how unusually 
sensible and how bold he was, because at that time every- 
body thought you ought to do just what your fathers and 
grandfathers had done, and it was dangerous even for 
kings to begin trying to make improvements. Besides 
this, Alfred helped the Church in places where she had 
not been able to defend herself against the Danes. Then 
he founded some schools ; he had a sort of history of 
England put together from bits which different people 
had written ; and he translated a few books, which he 
thought people ought to read, from Latin into English. 

When we hear not only of parish priests but of schools 
and books, we may perhaps be led into picturing the 
England of King Alfred as very much more like our own 
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than it really was. It is as well to remind ourselves that 
the schools and the books were, used by only a handful 
of people out of the nation. Nobody except the priests 
and a few of the great nobles were able even to read, or 
thought it at all necessary to learn. The monasteries, 
where religious men lived together apart from other 
people, were the only places for any one who wanted to 
study, to write, or to do anything else which needed 
safety or quiet. Of course it would have been very dis- 
turbing, in the middle of writing your " Life of King 
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Alfred " or whatever it was, to be called out to fight 
against the Danes ; and then if you were killed the book 
would never be finished. Outside the monast«ries this 
might happen at any time, for all free men except the clergy 
were supposed to be ready to turn soldier whenever they 
were needed. Indeed it was not till Alfred's time that 
the rule was made by which half the men stayed at home 
to look after the farming while the rest went in the array. 
The TTing very wisely thought that if everybody turned 
out and the Danes were beat«n back one year, they would 
probably make up for it later on if the English were all 
half starved for want of their crops. 
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Another thing which made life very different in those days 
was that unleas you were a very important person you knew 
so little about what other people were doing. When there 
were no newspapers and no post, and when all travelling 
had to be done on foot or 
on horseback, the east and 
west of England must have 
seemed as far apart as New 
York and Iiondon do now 
So that while King Alfred 
in his Court was receiving 
scholars and learned men 
from Rome, there would be 
plenty of people over the 
country who had never 
heard of snch a place and 
in the middle of the long 
struggle against the Danes 
no doubt many Ei^bsh 
villagers hardly knew who these troublesome foes were, 
or what progress they were making m the next ahire. 
When there was peace thev worked on their land all day, 
ate and drank a great deal if food and drink \M.re plentiful, 
sang songs and told stones to amuse themselves m the 
evening. They were very rough, very ignorant, and perhaps 
quite as happy as more educated people are now. 
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LEADING DATES 

First settlement of the Eiigliah in Britain 
Their giadnal conquest of tlie country . 
CoDperaion of the English to Christianit.v 
Striigglei of the diffeient Aiifilo-Saxon t films 
Accession of Egbert, King of all Euglaiul . 
First period of Danish invasion 
Reign of Alfred the Great 
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CHAPTER III 

DANISH AND ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 

.These Danes or Northmen, who had succeeded in spreading 
themselves over the northern and eaetem parta of England, 
were really much the same sort of people as those the^ 
attacked so fiercely, only their way of life for three or im 
hundred years had been rather different. They/^were 
descended from German tribes which had left their homes 
about the same time as the Saxons and Angles, and hsd 
settled in Scandinavia. But as their numbers increased 
they found that that country was not rich or fertile enou^ 
to satisfy them, so a great many of the bolder ones thonght 
they would try to get hold of something better. This 
sounds rather grasping, but of course it was just what tie 
English themselves had done, and every other adventurous 
race in those rough times. 

As it turned out, the wild hard life which the Danes 
had lived in Scandinavia was a very great help to them 
in attacking England. They were still so uncivilised that 
they thought about hardly anything but %hting, and w 
they did it very well indeed ; and they were particularly 
good at sailing ships. The English were still good fightei* 
too, only their weakness was that they had began to think 
about new ways of governing and getting power over one 
another, but had not yet got a new way of defending them- 
selves which fitted in with these. Two powerful lords or 
ealdormen in different shirea would often refuse to jom 
together against the Danes, because each of them was 
chiefly anxious to prove that he was more important than 
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the otber ; and the result probably was that both of them 
lost their lands. Then the English, having lived so long 
in an island, free from invaders, had grown careless about 
defence, and had made no fortifications at all, and built no 
ihips. The Danes sailed as far up the rivers as they chose, 
then landed and made a sort of rough fort ; and with that 
to retreat to, they plundered all the country roimd. In 
Alfred's reign some towns were fortified and some big boats 
built, because he was sensible enough to see what was 
wanted. But by that time, as we know, a great many 
Danes had settled in England. 

However, whether it was because of the kinship between 
the two peoples, or because there was a great deal of strength 
and endurance in the Anglo-Saxon race , the Danish districts 
as time went by became more and more a part of England. 
The Danes were heathens when they came, but they soon 
learned to he Christians. Their language was gradually 
voiked in with the Anglo-Saxon language instead of taking 
its place ; and though they kept up their own laws and 
cuBtoms for a long time, these were not so very different 
from the English ones as to encourage the idea that the 
Danes must always be a separate nation. In fact, both 
tliese peoples, who had fought so fiercely, found when they 
*ere better acquainted that the others were not such bad 
fellows after all. There are still a good many traces, in 
Dames particularly, of separate Danish settlements. For 
matance, everybody who lives in the eastern counties or 
part of the Midlands must know a good many villages with 
names ending in -thwpf or -by, like Winthorpe or Swinderby, 
and that shows that long ago they were founded and peopled 
bythe Danes. But it is many hundred years since anybody 
feh tiiat such villages were less English than the others 
Kntnd about them. 

[TIuB growing into one nation, like other changes in history, 
Wt s good deal of time ; and in the meanwhile then ^rmvft 
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some rather startling turns in the course of English and 
Danish affairs. For nearly a hundred years after Alfred'i 
death, the Kings who came after him were very succeaefnl, 
both in extending their power over everybody, Anglo- 
Saxons and Danes alike, in England itself, and also in 
making the country known and respected abroad, Bnt 
all the time, this habit was spreading among the powerful 
Englishmen of quarrelling between themselves and making 
up parties which hated one another. When the leaden oi 
a nation become such bitter rivals that they will help an 
outside enemy rather than help one another, that nation 
is in a dangerous state ; and this is just what happened to 
England about the end of the tenth century. So that «Aen 
there happened to be a weak King on the throne — Ethelied, 
who is chiefly famous for never having known his own mind 
— the new generation of adventurers in Denmark saw theii 
opportunity. ( A chief called Swegen came over with an 
army and won all before him. He died in the midst of lui 
success, but his son Canute, who had come with him, wu 
a still stronger and cleverer man. Ethelred and his elder 
son Edmund Ironside soon died too, and then Canute 
became King of all England.' 

If this Danish Prince showed his gift for managing pecplt 
by the way in which he got the English nobles to accept him. 
he showed it yet more by his government of the country 
afterwanls. A great many men in his position would ha^t 
thought of hardly anything but getting all they could out 
of the conrjuest, or at any rate would never have been aM« 
to icol thprnselves more English than Danish. But thiii" 
just whut Canute managed to do. It is true that he began 
by killing or driving out of the country all the membeiBof 
the royal family who might have disputed the tbione with 
him ; but this was the sort of thing you had to expect in 
those days, if you were an important person. After that. 
Canute settled down as an English King, sent his Dsni''' 
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soldiers home, and pat Englishmeii into all the highest posts 
at Court and through the country. We can imagine that a 
good many Danes, who had expected to have the best of 
everything, went home in a good deal of disgust. But it 
was no use their grumbling to the King, who was very 
strong-willed, and accustomed to have his own way. 

A rider of that kind was just what was wanted in England, 
where the people, as we have seen, were so undisciplined 
and divided among themselves. /Canute made some very 
good arrangements for keeping order in distant parts of the 
country. He sent sherifEs into every county to collect 
taxes, and they looked after a good many other thli^ 
at the same time. Then he divided the country into big 
earldoms, and in each one the earl was supposed to uphold 
the King's authority. This did a great deal of good as 
bag as Canute was alive, because all the earls were afraid 
of him. But, unfortunately, when he died in 1035 he left 
■ons behind him who were feeble and worthless, and then 
the earls seemed able to do just what they pleased. 1 

The most powerful of them all was Godwin, Earl of 
Wessex, I whojhad worked splendidly under Canute,' but 
itterwanislbegan to think only of getting power for himself 
. and his sons. ] In a few years Godwin' was able t^ send for 
'KUielred's other son, Edward, who was living abroad out of 
tie way, and! make him King. JHewasa very gentle, peaceful 
•ort of man, not at all good at fighting and managing obsti- 
nate earls. He was called Edward the Confessor, because 
1» was so religious and saintly, and he would have been 
nrach happier as a monk than aS a King. All througlvhis 
life there was a struggle as to who should have most in- 
Snence over him ; Godwin and his son Harold were on one 
■Je, and on the other was the foreign party at Court. 

This foreign party was made up of Normans, who came 
ftom flie north of France. Edward the Confessor's mother 
bul been a Norman, and so were most of his frien.d& v ^t^ 
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as he waa not Btrong-minded like Canute, lie could not get 
rid of the feeling that he belonged more to Normandy than 
to England. (Those foreigners at Court were helped abo 
in getting inftuence over the King by the advice of ti» 
ruler of their own country ; this was Willia^ Duke of . 
Noiniandy, a. very clever and powerful inan'ttaMay Liln ' 
niany. otlter people we liave road about already, William 
ifhought England would be a very nice country to live in and 
have for his own.i So it waa an excellent thing for him that 
the English should get a little used to the idea of Nomuns 
having jMwer over them. 

As long us Edwartl the Confessor lived, however, Godwin, \ 
and Harold after him, kept things mainly in their own handl. ' 
I Indeed, so great and imjwrtant did Harold become that 
' when Edward died in 10(i(i he was chosen by the EngUah 
to ho their next King.] But brave and strong as Haioid 
WAS, ruling all KiigUnd was too big a task for him. / It aoon 
apiHianul that the men who held great earldoms in the north, 
and a little while ago had been nearly as powerful aa Harold, 
could not bring their minds to obeying him now. (The new 
King had u very bitter enemy in his own younger brother, 
Toatig. whom he first rashly trusted with the earldom of 
Nortliiimliriu, and then liud to banish from the country. 
Tostig joined some Norwegian adventurers and invaded 
Eugliind;and then it wns shown how much real loyalty there 
was to the new King. The northern earls, Edwin and 
Moreur, would iinlit against Tostig to protect theb own 
shires, tliiiugli they did not fight very successfully. But 
wlicn they lienrd tliut William of Normandy waa crosung 
the Chiiniiel to invade the south of England, they would 
not even try to help Harold in resisting him. 

The |Mior King luul to defend himself on both aides at 
once. He liurried north and won a battle at Stamford 
Bridge, agiiiiist Tostig and liis friends. Then he rushed 
auuth uguin, uud met the Normans at Uaatings ; but 
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bravely as the Englisli foi^ht, (William and his Norn 
with their boTSj^-BoJdieTs^ ^d their hows and arrows, h 
too 8tronaSr'*Tiie ^nifraders won the battle, and ~ 
himself was killed. 1 He had only worn the crown a 1 
months, and his unlucky kingship must have e 
him more like a bad dream than anything else. 
he was gone, the English hardly tried to resist their i 
masters, and soon agreed that William of Normandy s] 
rule over them. 

The Nonnan Conquest was the last great change of ti 
kind which took place in England. / There were plenty a 
struggles and revolutions inside the country later on, 
there were times when foreign nations interfered and t 
one side or the other. But there was never again a real 
invasion or conquest of England ; [the diSerent peoples 
living here were left to work matters out for themselvesJ 
So before we go on to see what the Normans did in our 
country, it is well worth while to consider what state of 
things they found here. 

(The greater part of the people still lived in homesteada 
or^ farmhouses grouped together in villages. Somewhere 
near would be a larger house belonging to the most im- 
portant man in the place ; \ and there were some tiny 
cottages as well for the humble people, who were obliged to 
work on other people's land as well as on their own httle 
bit. The houses were built of wood, generally all on one 
floor;" for windows there were simply small openii^ in 
the wall which must have let in the cold and wet, or, if 
you covered them with anything, have been of very little 
use for letting in the light. We can imagine that this was 
very dismal in winter, and it is easy to understand why 
people in those days, and long after, hated the winter and 
got much more excited about the spring than we do now. 

Everybody in the village had his share m the land, and 
everybody, except the lord, the clergy, and a few craftsmen, 
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worked on it.l It was divided into ploi^li-land whei 
wheat was grown, pasture for the cattle and sheep, an 
waste or common land where the piga could feed. In thoB 
days they were so particular about everybody havii^ 
fair share that instead of a man having his plough-Ian 
all in one piece and as near his house as possible, he ha 
separate strips scattered all over the place ; so that : 
some land was good and some poor he would be sure to ge 
a bit of each. This plan sounds as if it wotild add a ver 
great deal to the work of a farm, but it did so rather lef 
than we should suppose, for this reason. At that time . 




plough was drawn by a team of eight oxen, so nnlesa a mai 
had a good deal of V. ad he did not keep a separate one o 
his own ; there was a joint plough and team, which wen 
over everybody's strips in the big common field. 

In any case there must have been hard work for every 
body in those days. We noticed before what a difEereQOi 
it made in all sorts of ways that people were so much cnl 
ofi from one another by the difficulty of getting about; 
and one result of course was that many more things hi 
to be made at home, or close by, than there are now. Any 
one who has lived in the country can imagine how busy life 
must have been if, as well as ordinary farm work, peopk 
had to make most of their own fumituie and toola, as mil 
as all their clothes. The furniture was certainly very 
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imple and rougli ; only a very rich man had anything but 
few benches, tables, beds, and chests to keep things in ; 
8 for easy-chairs, sofas, and wardrobes, nobody had ever 
bought of them. Then of course there would be a smith 
nd a carpenter not very far off who did the more difficult 
arts of the tool-making ; while the women spun and wove, 
Qd made shirts and tonics and cloaks, and the long stock- 
igs which they called hose. Still, with no machinery at 




Fdbnituke of a Rich Man b House in Ahglo Saxon times. 

Jl, and no village shop to send to if you ran out of a thing, 
here must have been plenty of work to fill the odd hours 
'hen you were not ploughing, sowing, reaping, wood- 
atting, hedging, or ditching. 

Even in country life there were amusements too, no 
Dubt. In Slimmer time there were big fairs or markets 
I some of the towns, and all the people for many miles 
rand would go to them on horseback or on foot. There 
ell-to-do men sold their com or their cattle and bought 
ine and oil and salt and other things which tad Come 
L from abroad. There too, we may be sure, people would 
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go even if they had nothing to sell or to bny, for the sake 
of seeing somebody fresh and having a chai^ from their 
life at home. Sometimes there were horse-races and 
games, something like the village sports of to-day It was 
only at these special times when everybody romid was 
going to the same place that people who could not have 
armed servants with them dared to travel any great 
distance for fear of thieves or outlaws In winter they 
did not travel at all so there was not much amuse 




> HOBSEMEH PASaiKG BE 

ment except feasting, and even in that they were 
rather restricted by having only salt meat. On account 
of there being no proper winter food for the beasts, it 
was impossible to kill them for eating in winter ; and 
that was another good reason for rejoicing over the spring, 
when you could have fresh meat again. There ws& 
porridge and milk and rye bread and beer, and for eating 
in Lent there had to be fish, either fresh or salt. Bat 
people had not the variety of food which we have now, 
and they must have got very tired of their salted joints. 

We have grown so accustomed in these days to having 
police and magistiatea and all sorts of other people to 
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1 order for us that we can hardly realise how trouble- 

1 it must have been in the old timea without them. 

pt Ijeing able to travel safely alone was tiresome enough, 

. (here were other inconveniences besides. If a man 

oitted a murder or a theft and then ran away, every- 

idy in the neighbourhood had to turn out and try to 

*. him ; and certainly if you were in the middle of 

; your hay, or something elae very important, this 

iBt !ia\-e been most annoying, nearly as bad as being 
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[ ofi to fight against Danes. And if the murderer 
Aped into the forest he waa probably never caught at 
L which was encouraging to other evil-doers. 

1 their very early days our forefathers had thouglit 

^t if one man killed another it was not so much a wicked 

nig in itself as an injury done to his family. They re- 

l it much aa we in these days should regard the 

1 done to a farmer's crops by a hunt going over his 

What the murderer had to do if he was found out 

K to pay to his victim's family as much as the dead man 

i to be worth, according to hia rank. Whea 
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there were Kings in England, bowevei, they soon began 
to lay down that a fine must be paid to them as well aa 
the money to the family. This was done partly because 
the Kings felt responsible for preventing such doings as 
far as they could, and partly because they wanted money 
and found this a good way to get it. This was the first 
beginning of the system we have now, under which the 
whole nation feels itself injured by a crime, and claims 
the right to punish the criminal. But the old way of 
paying compensation went on for a very long time, and 
lasted many years after the Norman Conquest. There 
was a regular tariff of what had to be paid for all sorts 
of injuries besides kilhng ; for instance, one old law says : 
" If one man strikes another with his fist on the nose — 
three shilhngs. If the eye be struck out, let ' hot ' be 
made with fifty shillings." Fifty shillings was a fair sum 
in these days, equal to perhaps £100 or so with us. 

If a man was to be made to pay an}i^hing at all, whether 
to his neighbours or the King, there had to be some authority 
to make him do it. In old tribal days the authority had 
been a gathering of the heads of families, and in later 
times these gatherings were kept up, only it was not so 
much because they were fathers of families, as because 
they occupied the land round about that men were called 
upon to attend them. These meetings were called 
" moots," and they were tiseful for many purposes. Dis- 
putes were settled there, and the old rules and customs 
explained if there was a difference of opinion about them. 

When the Kings had got into the way of collecting fines 
and payments of different lands from the people, at first 
no doubt, they would have them sent up separately from 
each moot all over the country. But then they would 
find this troublesome, and would make an agreement 
with some earl or lord that he should collect money from 
all the moots in his neighbourhood, and pay a fixed sum 
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to tlie King Hub added to the power of the lord and 
helped to make the poorer people bving round him feel 
that they had to obey him in everythmg As a rule the 
lord who called together the moot (or Court) was the 




; »me to whom the King had granted a great deal of land 
i in the distnct aa a reward for some serMce The people 
! Were then hia tenants some of the humbler ones working 
i lor him instead of paying a rent m money bo naturally 
4 they looked up to him very much, and he protected them. 
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to some extent, and was responsible for them if they 
oflended anybody else. In times when there were no 
County Councils, or Parish Councils, or Justices of the 
Peace, of course there had to be some such arrangement 
for managing the aSairs of a neighbourhood. All the 
same, in spite 6f the power of the lords, the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings never gave up their connection with the moots in 
the shires, and they had sheriffs to appear in Court and 
act for them in all parts of the country, 

J [Tie towns or boroughs in the eleventh century were 
!ly only like laiger villages, except that they did more 
trade. I The people who lived in them were under a lord 
too, but as a rule they joined their rents together and 
paid him a fixed sum of money instead of working for 
him ; \ and very often they paid something else as well, 
such as fish if they were on the sea-coast, or honey if 
they were great at keeping bees. Sometimes a boroi^h 
was under the King himself instead of a lord, and the# 
the burghers might have to serve as soldiers or sailors 
instead of paying rent, which most likely the ad- 
venturous ones preferred and the timid ones disliked 
very much. The towns were usually on rivers, like 
London, Oxford, and Bristol, and goods came in and were 
sent out by boat. The settlement of the Danes had done 
something to increase trade, because they were ao clever 
on the water, and quite a number of little ships went out 
of London, and also of other places like Sandwich and 
Southampton. 

!In time there were a good number of people busy 
with shipping and trade instead of working on the landj 
so the Kings and their counsellors, who were callef 
the Wise Men or Witan, tegan to see that there wonH 
have to be some new arrangement for looking aftei 
them. Over most men you could keep some sort of hold 
through their land, which was their hvelihood ; when t 
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man failed to pay bis rent, or disobeyed the law, you 
could seize his fields and cattle if you could not catch 
him. But these landless men could simply disappear 
and begin life again in 
some place where they 
were not known. So a 
rule was made that such 
people must find a lord 
who would be responsible 
for them ; and tUs dgain 
helped the idea which was 
growing up that even pros- 
perous freemen must have 
some sort of superior. 
Another plan for keeping 
a hold on people was to 
group them together in 
'tens, called " tithings," 
all through the country, 
freeholders and landless 
men alike. Then if one 
of the ten did anything 
wrong and ran away, the 
other nine had to answer 
for it. This must certainly 
have had a great effect Ths bars o 
in making people keep ttat the builders were more a(> 
u. tiuaniMf^ (n-uj>.v a.-.^f, customed to working in wood, and 
a sharp eye on the way using beams in thu waj-. 
their neighboiii. were be- Ti;;^^^"'™-" " "» T •" »"=l' 
having. 
TAnother thing which men living in the boroughs did 
WM to form themselves into " gilds." ; Such men would, 
as a mle, have to do with trade, and the gild may have 
taken some part in the management of it, but most likely 
y/theae Anglo-Saxon gilds were really more like burial or 
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benefit clubs, and had in the first place something to do 
with religionl We must alwajm remember how important 
the Church was iii nearly everybody's life at that time. 
The Archbishop was almost as powerful as the King, and 
bishops held great estates and ruled over great numbers 
of bumble people. In the monasteries books were written 
and learned men were bred ; W early as the eighth century 
a famous monk, called Bed^, had written a great history. 
Then the monks were farmers too, often the moat pros- 
perous ; and reUgious houses took the lead in some of 
the handicrafts which were most practised in England, 
such as embroidery, goldsmith's work, and illumination 
of writings. Besides all this, the parish church, with 
its services and its festivals, must have been a centre of 
interest in many a country neighbourhood, l Most of these 
churches were built of wood and have disappeared. But 
here and there over the country we can still see bits of 
rough stone building, such as the crypts at Ripon and 
Repton, and the tower at Earl's Barton, which have re- 
mained since Anglo-Saxon times. The Normans despised 
Saxon architecture, and replaced it by a much more 
splendid style of their own. But to us such fragments 
must always have an interest as a relic of those simple 
old times nine hundred years ago. 
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CHAPTER IV 

rHE NORMANS AND WHAT THEY DID IN ENGLAND 

Che coming of the Normaiia to England was a mach 
noie important event than the coming of the Danes had 
>een. This was partly because William of Normandy 
ind the kings who came just after him were unusually 
itrong, ambitious men, and their character and actions 
bad some great effects on England's life. But the Norman 
Conquest was important partly also because the new- 
comers were more unlike the English than the Danes had 
been, and so they brought something quite fiesh, and, 
as it turned out, very useful, into the making of the 
nation. Yet different as the Normans were in many 
wiiya from the men who had followed Canute to England, 
tbey sprang from just the same stock. " Norman " is 
eimply another way of saying " Northman," and the 
Normans had c&me from those Scandinavian kingdoms 
ffe have heard of before. They- had attacked the coasts 
of France just as their countrymen had attacked the 
coasts of England, and in the year 913, a century and a 
lialf before Duke William crossed the Channel, the French 
ting had agreed to hand over to them all that part of the 
«mntry which is still called Normandy. Tn return they 
PWmised to become Christians, which they promptly 
did, and to be faithful to the French king, about which 
"tey troubled themselves very httle indeed. 

This northern part of France had been peopled in the 
"^nniiig (or at least as far back as we need go) by a 
*» very like our own ancient Britons ; it had been, Uke 
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Britain, part of the Bdman Empire ; and had been con- 
quered and settled by the Franks, a race of the same 
type as our Saxons and Angles.! This sounds like jiut 
going over our own story again, But there were differences 
nevertheless, and it is these likenesses and differences 
which make a great part of the interest of history. The 
important thing was that these Gauls, as they were called, 
on the other side of the Channel, were never driven out 
of their country as the Britons were driven out of the 
great«r part of oura. Possibly this was because they had 
been more thoroughly civilised by the Romans, as cer- 
tainly they had, or possibly it was because they did not 
fight so hard as their cousins here did. At any rate- the 
Franks who invaded them, instead of sweeping them 
away, mixed with them, and even adopted their language, 
and with it something of the Roman civilisation. And 
just as the Franks, invading Gaul, were influenced by the 
nation they found there, so the Normans l&tei on, in- 
vading France (or the land of the Franks), were influenced 
by the nation they found, which was mainly made up of 
Romanised (Sauls hving under Frankish laws. 

Kow we come to the effect which all this bad npon 
the history of our own country. )T?he Gauls took th«r 
language, customs, and a certain way of looking at thingi, 
from the Romans ; the Franks did not sweep much away; 
the Normans picked up what they found and brought it 
to England when they came across in the year I068| 
So it turned out that the great Roman Empire had still 
some power over our country, seven centuries after ha 
armies had left our shores. 

Of course we must not make too much of this. The 
Normans were only a handful of people compared with 
the English, and though they turned out the rich men 
mercilessly, they left the mass of the nation alone. ' They 
never tried to destroy English laws and customs, and 
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indeed they could not have done it if they had trinl. 
But they certainly did bring with them a great liking for 
order and for clear definite understandings and amngt- 
mentfl, and briing the ruling class, they were ahle to 
force these u[Hm England.^/ Our Anglo-Saxon anceaton 




iH brl.li," 



A NoHMAN Castle, 

[I rrom Itiaid';, nobuily conl'I iKit 



wi;r'; cfirijiinly Tiot if\<ir<: if^iiorunt than other people til 
tlinir iiiJK:, Ijiit t.hi;y do a[)i)Cfir to liiiv« Ixjun rather muddlfi- 
IhhkIimI ; ami wj, hittf.rly aH tln-y iiiuBt have hated tin 
XorrnaiiH at, first, with tlinir wHy of wanting to kn't* 
^xjHiily what r;vi;ryt,hing innaiit, and then writing it down. 
this was nally disci pliwj which did our forefathers a I'lt 
of gfrfxl in tlin end. lU^milan, tins very fact that tiutj 
were being tuI'mI by foreigmint niade the English cHng 
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together moie, and forget the difierences betwee 
Northumbrians, Danes, and men of Wessex. Again, thei 
was one quality in particular which the Anglo-Saxoi 
appeal to have lacked, and that was the power of seeir 
what they wanted, and going on till they got it, Th 
Normans were much more determined, and we aha 
see later on how useful it was in the Middle Ages for 
nation to know its own mind. 

Besides these changes in ideas and feelings, which ar 
often the most important though not the easiest to trace 
there were other effects of the Norman Conquest piaii 
for everybody to see. For generations after it, England 
formed part of a dominion the reat of which was on thf 
Continent, and that made a difference to the hfe of tie 
people. For centuries, again, her upper classes spoke 
French, not English ; and even when this came to an 
end, BO many French words had got into the EngM 
language as to make it very different from the old Anglo- 
Saxon speech. Here was a constant reminder of the 
Romans, for the French language had grown out of the 
Latin spoken in the great Empire. And if we want atill 
more sohd proof of what the Normans did in England, 
we need only took round at what are still left of theli 
churches, cathedrals, and castles. 

The Normans were great architects} though some people 
say they did not invent their style of building for them- 
selves, but got it, like so much else, from Rome. But 
at any rate they knew how to build what they wanted- 
The baron's castle, with its high walls, lis courtyards 
and towers, all arranged so that it could be defended 
against besiegers for months, was a thing that belonged 
specially to the Normans. Such castles were dott«d 
about their own country, and were very soon built ia 
many commanding positions in England. They were » 
very strong that large parts of them have lasted till iw*i 
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ukI would very likely not be as much ruined as they are, 
if wheD they were no longer in use people had not taken 
«bme from them to build something else. Many of us 
luve often seen these ruined castles at such places as 
Pevensey, Norwich, or Arundel ; and the Tower of London 
is also a splendid example of Norman architecture. 

Ihe reason why the Normans used their talent for 
IwUding in this particular way was that almost the most 
important thing in the world to them was being ready 
lot var. This had come about partly thiough their 
listoiy. The leaders of the men who settled in Normandy 
Were all about equally powerful, and though they had a 
IJoke whom they were supposed to obey, they really went 
on having a great deal of independence. Independence 
n those days usually meant fighting, and so it did in 
Normandy. The descendants of the Scandinavian pirates 
bad turned into baions, under what was called the feudal 
s^Btem, which meant that the humbler people living near 
each baron had to obey him instead of obeying the Duke 
Or King. As the barons in their turn were supposed to 
obey this Duke, the idea was that it came to much the 
same thing in the end as if everybody were directly under 
him. But as a matter of fact it did not, because it was 
touch easier for a baron to defy the Duke than it would 
have been for' a simple freeman. So the result was that 
the barons in Normandy were often at war either among 
themselves or with the Duke, and that was when the 
Castlea came in so useful. 

But the wonderful cathedrals which the Normans built 
show us another side of their hfe. They were the great 
champions of the Church, and especially of the Pope of 
Rome. Lideed, William of Normandy got a great deal 
jf useful encouragement from the Pope about hia expedi- 
laon to England, by saying that the English Church was 
»ally in a very bad state, with careless clergy and idle 
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monks, and that somebody ought to put it right. Per- 
haps William did not attach quite so much importance 
to this as he pretended to ; still, a nation which put eo 
ich talent and time and money into building beautiful 
churches must have cared for something besides soldier- 
ing and governing. Perhaps the finest of their cathedrals 
are in France ; but we have plenty of chances of re- 



cognising the Korman round arches and great solid I 
rounded pillars in this country too. They can be s 
ill several of our cathedrak, such as Gloucester, Durhara,! 
and Southwell; and many smaller Norman churches ubM 
scattered about England, particularly in the eastcni 
counties. Of course these were not all built directl^J 
after the Conquest, but what we call the Nonnan I'^'^m 
d srchjteotaie lasted for some tme aitntiws 
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grandsons of the conqueiois liad b^un to think of them- 
selves as Englishmen. 

Altogether there can be no doubt that for us in these 
days it is a very good thing that the Normans conquered 
England. But the unfortunate Anglo-Saxons living at 
that time could not know how much we were going to 
benefit by their sufferings, and perhaps if they had known 
it would not have been any great comfort to them. 




TOBY). 



Almost the whole upper class lost its lands, which were 
given to Norman barons, and anybody who resisted was 
Mvagely punished. England was not subdued at once. 
Her leading men had not been able to join together in 
Masting William, and now they did not join in submitting 
to him ; so that for four or five years rebeUions kept 
lieaking out in different parts of the country. One of 
tteee was punished by what is called the harrying of the 
■orth, which means that in a great part of northern 
Xi^Und villages were burned, crops destroyed, and' men. 
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killed without mercy. This was a piece of dreadful 
cruelty, of which we can only say that nobody thought it 
so wicked then as we should now, and that perhaps it 
saved other Englishmen by showing them what mig^t 
happen if they resisted. But for centuries afterwiudft 
the north of England was poor and desolate compared 
to the rest of the country. Another great rebellion was 
in the eastern counties, under a famous leader called 
Hereward the Wake, who defended himself in the Fens for 
more than a year. 

/ WiUiam the Conqueror held his crown firmly, and ao 
did his two sons after him, William II. and Henry I.A 
Henry, indeed, was even cleverer and stronger than his' 
father, and these two had a very clear idea of what they 
wanted to do in England ; which was, to manage it on a 
very different plan from the one they had to put up with 
in Normandy. That lb not to say that they meant to do 
away with the feudal system, because at that time nobody 
thought that you could govern a country any other way. 
The English themselves had arrangements of much the 
same kind, since all those rules we described about the 
lords holding Courts, and answering to the King for 
humbler people, were feudal customs called by different 
names. But what William and Henry wanted to do was 
to keep up this system as far as they found it usefnlgjr; 
and destroy those parts of it which prevented them fronl^ 
being powerful kings. Vi 

What they could not possibly do away with at ^altj 
time was the plan of making everybody responsible, ifl| 
a great many ways, for those below him. A king ooidfl 
not be everywhere at once, and if he had had to call l^wfl 
each man in the cotmtry separately for taxes and fii""~ 
and service in war, he would have got very little of • 
of them. -' So he divided up most of the land among hk 
barons, and in return each of them had to answer for the I 
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number of Boldiers and the money payments wliich it 
was thought that that quantity of land ought to provide. 
Then the baion divided his land up in the same way 
among smallei gentry, each of whom could be called upon 
for his share ; and so on down to the cottagera who were 
not even considered to be fiee men, and who paid for 
theii little plot of land by ploughing and reaping for 
somebody else. \ 

As far as all the lower ranks of the English were con- 
cerned, the result of the Norman government was to 
make the system more complete and more cutrand-dried 
than it had been before. This was mainly because of 
the NoiTnan habit of putting things down in black and 
white. Towards the end of his reign William the Con- 
queror ordered a great survey of the whole country to be 
made which was called Domesday Book. It was done 
by sending conmiissioners {who were not unhke the in- 
spectors we have now) all round England ; they called 
up men from every village before them, and asked all 
sorts of questions about the land, and who held it, and 
by what rent in money or labour, and what stock was on 
it. Moat hkely the villagers hated this very much, and 
grumbled bitterly among themselves about these new- 
fangled inquisitive French ways. And although " Domes- 
day Book " has been most useful to people writing history 
afterwards, perhaps the villagers were right from their 
point of view. The commissioners asked questions about 
people's position and duties wliich had never been asked 
before ; and when nobody could give a very clear answer, 
they thought it was because of English stupidity, and 
jumped to the conclusion that things were as they would 
have been in France. The result was that all the humbler 
people found themselves bound much more firmly than 
before as to their service and obedience to those above 
them. In England, unlike Normandy, there had been & 
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gcxxi many men left who, thoi^li they were not rich or 
powerful, were fairly independent, and did not owe much 
duty to any lord. But now such men, if they could not 
raise themselves into knighta or gentry, found themselves 
being pushed down instead, till they became what were 
called villeins ; and this meant that they could not leave 
their lord's land if they wanted to, and might be punished 
if they did not do a fixed quantity of work for him. 

This part of the feudal system seemed to Wilham and 
Henry to be quite right and very useful. fWhat they did 
object to was the barons' idea that no long had a right to 
deal directly with the smaller gentry and freeholders, and 
that he ought to do everything through the barons them- 
selves. The Norman kings knew very well that this 
meant their having no real power at all except what they 
got by fighting for it. So they were determined to keep 
in touch with what we should call now the middle classes 
of England.QJffilliam made all free men swear that they 
would be fnfiiful to him before anybody else ; and he 
insisted on keeping up the English laws and customs as 
far as he knew them, instead of letting his barons have 
everything their own wayj The " Shire Moot " still went 
on, though it was now called the County Court, and so 
did the smaller moots ; and the plan of ten men being re- 
sponsible for one another was kept up too, tmder the name 
of " frankpledge." Henry I., when his turn came, did 
even more than this, for he began to have advisers round 
^1"' who were not barons at all ; and he sent some of 
them, whom he called justices, round to the different 
County Courts to stand up for the King's authority and 
«. that the neighbouring lord did not manage everything 
jnat as he pleased. 
As it is easy to guess, the Norman barons dishked this 
ic"! iwt of tMng very much, and at intervals during the reigns 
1 rf William the Conqueror and his two boob tti&'j itifta \a. 
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tebellion. But the English appear each time to have seal 
veiy plainly that the King was doing what was the besfc 
for the nation, and thej always stood by him against 
everybody else. Henry pleased them also by marrying a 
daughter of the King of Scotland, who was descended 
from the old West Saxon royal fainily. The French- 
speaking barons laughed at him behind his back for 
choosing a wife from the conquered race, but Henry was 
a man* .*ho did what he chose, and cared very Httle what 
anybody said of him. 

Amongat the English people they had to do with, these 
Norman barons and knights were probably both hated and 
admired. They had more taste, for luxury and fine things 
than the Enghah nobles had had, and they brought wiUi 
them new fashions in dress, in eating, and drinking, and in 
horaemanahip. Such thinga as these, and the difierence 
in language, must have marked them ofi very clearly at 
first ; and if you were one of the small number of English 
lords who had been allowed to buy back their lands from 
the Conqueror, it probably just depended on your dis- 
position whether you copied the French ways or pretended 
to despise them. Some young Englishmen, no doubt, 
would have short tunica and silk mantles in the Norman 
style, and try to learn French as quickly as possible, 
while others would take a pride in being as English as they 
could both in dress and manners. But on the whole, 
courae, the fashions of the Court and the ruling class must 
have spread quickly amongst the gentry and gradually 
amongat other people, as we can guess from the diBappea> 
ance of the old English names, and the appearance everj- 
where of French names like William, Henry, Robert, and 
Matilda. 

In such plain, useful things as farming and handicrafts, 
the Normans did not make any improvements, because^ 
as a matter of fact, they knew a good deal less about ■ 
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than the AngloSaxons did. So wlien the fighting was 
over the people employed in these things went on vety 
much as they had done before, except that some of them, 
as we said, were made more dependent on their lords. 
But foreign trade grew and flourished under the Normans, 
who were as much at home on the Continent as in England, 
and had no idea of living cut off from the great world. 
The Norman Bishops, too, who soon filled up all the Sees 
and busied themselves in altering things according to their 
own ideas, had much more to do with the Fope than the 
old Enghsh Bishops had had ; and this meant that there 
was much going to and fro between England and Rome. 
In time the growth of trade had of course an effect in 
making craftsmen as well as merchants more prosperous, 
and this led to the towns being more important. But the 
full effect of this was not seen in the first century after the 
Conquest. 

The Anglo-Saxons had been rather good at writing boobs, 
histories chiefly, but also books on geography, medicine, 
and other subjects. The unusual thing about these writ- 
ings was that they were in English, the language every 
one understood if he could read at all, while most other 
nations had at that time only Latin books. The Normans 
had nothing of the kind themselves, and were not by any 
means a studious people. But in the reign of Henry I., 
when they had been in England more than fifty years, 
there were scholars and learned men amongst them, who 
read something besides the French poetry which was liked 
so much at Court. So it looked as if our side of the Channel 
was the best for peaceful occupations of this kind. 

After the death of Henry I. in 1135, there was a very 
bad time for all the poorer people in England. Henry's 
daughter Matilda, and his nephew Stephen strog^ 
fiercely for the throne ; the war went on for years, and 
there was nobody to keep the barons in order. Tte 
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tyrannise over peaceable men ; and so later on they v 
more detenoined than ever to help the King in kee| 
up his authority and making laws. 



LEADINa DATES 

Beign of William the Conqueror .... 10Q6-: 

Last rebellion of the English 

First riaiiig of the Nonnau barons 

Domesday Book ' . . . . ! 

Reign of Henry L 1100-1 

Defeat of the Barons by English aid ; 

Civil War between Stephen and Matilda . . . 113S-: 
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CHAPTER V 

ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS 

In the year 1154, when everybody had grown very tired 
ol war and disorder, Henry II. was made King of England. 
He waa the son of Henry I.'s daughter, Matilda, and waa 
the first of a Lne of Kings whom we call the " Angevins," 
because they were descended from the Counts {or Earls) 
of Anjou, a province in France. But it is really useful to 
have a new name for our Kings from this time, and atop 
calling them Normana, During the century which had 
gone by since the Conquest, the two races had been 
gradually growing into one. Of course all the upper 
classes still spoke French, and were proud of their Norman 
descent ; but a good many of them had married English 
*ives, and all of them had begun to think of this country 
»a their own. 

This does not mean that England waa at all cut off from 
the Continent, as she had been in the old days. Indeed 
it Was quit* the other way, for the Angevin Kings ruled 
over a large part of Southern France, aa well as Normandy. 
Henry II. had inherited some provinces from has father, 
and others were brought to him by his wife ; so that ha 
wid his son Richard Cceur de Lion (or Lion-heart) were 
yery splendid monarchs indeed, and of great importance 
^ Europe, But still it is clear that by this time the 
■•atons who lived in England felt themselves to be English- 
•^ftn, and not foreigners tyrannising over a conquered 
people. 

To be grand and powerful is not always the same thing 
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as being fortunate or happy, and the Angevin Kings had 
a good deal of wony out of their big dominions. The 
trouble began among Henry II. 's four sons. He was 
always trying to settle them comfortably in life by giving 
each of them one of Ms dukedoms or provinces ; but they 
were not in the least grateful, and were always quarrelling 
with one another, joining discontented barons in rebellion, 
and even taking part with the French King against their 
own father. Moat likely it was a mistake of ^nry's to 
try to divide his possessions up hke this, for it only 
helped to prevent them from ever feeling like one kingdom. 
However, he was such a strong man that for many years 
he was able to subdue his sons and all other rebels ; and 
the English, who felt the benefit of his rule, were always 
ready to help him. The only time Henry really had the 
nation against him was when he got into a very unfortu- 
nate dispute with the Church, headed by the famous 
Archbishop, Thomas a Becket. The first cau^ of the 
quarrel is very difficult to understand, but at any rate 
it is clear that Henry should not have allowed Becket to 
be killed. This did him harm for a time ; and at the end 
of his Ufe his enemies were able to triumph over him, 
though he was really among the beat rulers of the Middle 
Ages. 

Eichard I., who was called Lion-heart because he was so 
brave and such a splendid fighter, had never expected to 
be King of England, and did not seem to care very much 
for the throne when he got it. He was the second boo, 
and so became the heir only because Us elder brother had 
died before the old King did. Richard had spent all his 
hfe abroad ; he had very little interest in England, and 
thought of it chiefly as a place to get money from, so that 
he might be able to do what he really liked. This was 
not quite so selfish as it sounds, because he did not only 
want to amuse himself. Very soon after he came to tim 
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ne be joined with the King of France and some other 
XB in going on Crusade. 

le name " Crusade " comes from the Crosa which is 
jymbol of our religion. This was worn as a badge by 
umies which poured out again and again from Christian 
)p6 to the East, trying to win back the Holy Land 




a its unbelieving Asiatic rulers. The task was too- 
i ; for the Saracens and Turks who had to be attacked 
e powerful races, and they beUeved in an Eastern 
^D, called Mohammedanism, which had then and still 
a great efFect in binding tt^ther those who hold it. 
> chief importance of the Crusades, particularly the 
lier ones, was that they showed how the people of that 
e could be roused to give themselves up to some object 
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outside their ordinary lives. Perhaps Crusadeis did not 
always think entirely of religion when they decided to go ; 
very often it may have been that when others were join- 
ing they would have felt dishonoured if they had stayed 
behind. But in any case the men who went on the first 
Crusades had a great purpose which was not theii own 
advantage ; and many of them, the noblest, gave up 
everything to fight lor the cause. 

Richard's Crusade was the third, find by that time no 
doubt a number of people had got into the habit of taking 
the Cross for reasons which were not ao good. Some of 
them wanted adventures, others even had got into difB- 
cultiea at home and thought it would be pleasanter to get 
out of the way. But Richard himself had always longed 
for the honour of winning Jerusalem back into Christian 
hands ; besides, he felt himself bom to be a soldier, and 
had no taste for the dull work of governing England. In 
Palestine there was plenty of stir and excitement. The 
lords and knights of different nations, with their followers, 
were gathered together in one great Christian camp, all 
trying to outdo one another in bravery and brilliance ; 
and when they were not busy fighting against Saladin, the 
great Saracen ruler, they soon began quarrelling among 
themselves. Richard, who was much admired and re- 
spected, found a great deal to do in trying to keep the 
peace amongst the Crusaders and urge on the war against 
the Saracens. Once, indeed, he actually came in aght of 
the city of Jerusalem, and yet was obliged to turn away, 
for Saladin's forces were so strong that to advance would 
have been to risk the whole Christian army. This was t 
bitter disappointment to the King, and he never again 
came so near his heart's desire. Soon afterwards, illnesB 
drove him home. 

The Crusaders never got what they wanted, any more 
than Richard did, and in the end the Christian rulen 
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who bad once established themselves in Syria were quite 
overcome. But besides having done so much to stii the 
finer feelings of many men in that hard, rough age, the 
Crusades were important in another way. They had 
drawn great numbers of people from Europe into Asia 
who would never have thought of going for any other 
reason. This helped to make it known, in England and 
other Western countries, what precious things, such as 
spices and fine silks, could be got in the East, and so it 
increased the trade with those parts. Later on, when 
crusading was doing more harm than good, the growing 
power of the Saracens and Turks made it very difficult 
to carry on this trade. But people here would never 
agree to give it up, and their being so obstinate about 
it led in time, as we shall see, to some very great events 
indeed. 

Richard I. certainly did not do his duty by England; 
but things went on fairly well all the same, as his adviaeis 
(or Ministers) went on carrying out Henry's ideas. Indeed 
it was rather good for the people to see that the law did 
not altogether depend upon the King. Most likely thej 
were rather proud of Richard's being so much admired in 
the East, and they only gmmbied when they had to paj 
a great deal of money to keep up his armies, or to buy 
him out when he was taken prisoner on his way home by 
one of hb European rivals and enemies. Evidently, too, 
the English had not yet a very high standard for Uieir 
Kings, as when Richard died in 1199 they agreed that bia 
brother John should come after him. John had abeady 
shown what a false and untrustworthy man he was, ta 
he had betrayed everybody — his father first, his friend the 
King of France, his brother as well. Richard forgsw 
him, perhaps because of his hon-heart, for certwnly 1»». 
feared nobody ; but besides that we have to remembWKj, 
tb&t a subjects at that time expected very little good fra>Wiy 
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their kings, princes as a rule had no reason to expect any 
at all from their brothers, 

John was weak as well as treacherous, and not at all 
equal to taking up his lather's burden of great dominions 
and great difficulties. We can see now that this was a 
very good thing (or the Enghsh people, because the time 
had just about come for the growth of the royal power to 
be checked if the people were to keep their freedom. But, 
of course, John's subjects could not see this, and they 
were thoroughly ashamed of the way he mismanaged 
Uiings. If they had not been so angry with him they 
might not have insbted on his signing the famous Charter 
which promised all freemen their rights. 

Perhaps what did John most harm with the upper 
classes in England was that he lost almost all the French 
provinces, not only raoat of those that he inherited from 
Henry II., but Normandy as well. This is another 
matter in which it is easy for us to be wise after the event, 
and we can see that it is natural for the whole of France 
to go together under one ruler, instead of part of it obey- 
ing a king in Paris, the rest a king in England. But 
John's barons saw no reason why he should not keep 
what his father had held, and they were very angry that 
he did not defend the provinces better. The French King 
was exceedingly cunning, and pretended for a long time 
that he was acting for Httle Prince Arthur, who was 
John's nephew, and had what some people thought a 
better right to the throne. But he soon showed that he 
really wanted Normandy and the rest for himself, and 
John could not prevent him from getting them. 

Besides this, John got into a bitter quarrel with the . 

Cluffch — first with the Pope, then with the English 

bishops and clergy. He oppressed the whole nation by 

demanding more money from them than they were able 

[. to pay, and in fact made everybody tired of him. At 
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last, in the yeax 1215, the barons got together, and with 
the help of the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, who was a 
very wise man, they forced the King to put his name to 
the famous agreement, known as Magna Charta. By this 
he promised to govern according to old customs, and to 
keep up the improvements which Henry 11. had made ; 
and the barons also promised not to try to be independent 
of the law, as their forefathers had always wanted to be 
in the days of WiUiam the Conqueror. 

The government of England at this time was much 
better than that of the other countries round about, and 
the chief reasons for it were that William the Conqueror 
and Henry I. had not let the barons have their own way, 
and that Henry II. had been willing to rule by law in- 
stead of trying to be a tyrant who did anything he pleased 
at any moment. In France, for instance, the feudal 
barons in the twelfth century and long after were so 
strong that the King could not control them ; and then 
the country had to go through a time when nobody could 
control the King. But things were never like this in 
England, and the people who made Magna Charta did a 
great deal to prevent them from ever getting to he so. 

For a king of the twelfth century who had made up 
his mind not to let the barons manage the affairs of 
the country, the difficulty of course was to find some 
way of doing it for himself. It shows what able men 
these early Kings of ours were that they thought of such 
a plan, and were determined to carry it out whatever 
any one said or thought. We have seen how Henry I. 
occasionally sent Justices round to look into the afEaiis 
of the shires. Henry II. made this a regular practice; 
every year or two lawyers from his Court went on what 
was called an Assize, or tour through the country. One 
of their duties was to try criminals, as judges do at Asszes 
now. But they also did what in our tdme is undertaken 
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by a difierent set of people ; they fixed the amount of 
taxes which each man in the neighbourhood was to pay. 
For among the important changes made by Heniy II. 
was the rule that his subjects must be taxed, not only on 
their land, which was a plan that helped to make the 
barons the only important people in the country, but on 
their other property as well. In that case you had to 
have some one you could depend on to fix the tax fairly, 
because though it was easy to see how much land a man 
had, as soon as you came to anything else it was very 
difficult. Heniy did not trust the sheriffs ; and he was 
quite right in that, because they had grown to belong too 
much to the neighbourhood, and would have tried to be 
independent of the law. So these Justices came round 
every now and then and showed that the King, with his 
counsellors, was the real ruler of the country. 

The Assizes led the way to something else which was 
very important. If strange lawyers were to come from 
London into distant counties, try criminals, and fix the 
taxes, there must be some one to bring the criminals up 
before them, and to tell them what taxes people were 
able to pay. Henry found a plan for this too. He 
arranged for an " inquest " (which simply means " in- 
quiry ") or jury of twelve men who knew the affairs of a 
neighbourhood and were sworn to tell the truth about 
them. In each httle local Court these twelve men met 
the Justices, told them how rich their neighbours were, 
and brought up all the people who were believed to have 
broken the law. From this there came in time what we 
hold now to be such an important part of our law — trial 
by jtiiy. 

It was not trial by jury in the twelfth century, because 
the twelve men did not decide whether a person was 
guilty or innocent; they only told what ftiey Viik^ sJws^ 
him. The qaestion whether he had xeafly comniWw.^ '^io»> 
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crime or not was left to be decided according to a barbaious 
old plan called the ordeal, by which a man had to take 
hold of hot iron or plunge his arm into hot water, and 
was thought innocent if the iron did not bum him or tha 
water scald him. But a^ people grew less ignorant tiaj 
saw that this did not really settle anything, and the Chmdi 
also was very much against it. Then they felt the need 
of something to take the place of the ordeal, and Hisf 
thought the simplest plan would be to have another 
twelve men who knew nothing about the matter before 
hand, but were put on their oath to decide fairlj. Thi 
was the real jury, hke those which try thieves and other 
wrongdoers now. It was not till the fourteenth century 
that things got as far as that ; but the juries set up by 
Heniy II. had been used more and more in between, not 
only for the purposes we have described, but alao fcr 
settling disputes about property in land and about local 
customs. 

Our system of trials is not the only thing we can tnioa 
back to these " inquests." We can see in them as well 
just a very smaU beginning of what is now such a big 
feature of our pubhc hfe — our Parhament. The twelve 
men were elected : this was done in the local Court ; and 
they were chosen by their fellows to speak for all. It 
was when people got used to this idea that it became 
possible for our elected House of Commons to grow up. 
There was a long time between the two, but that need 
not prevent us from seeing the connection. 

It is rather useful to be reminded, however, in am 
middle of talking about juries and justices, what a veij 
long way, when there was no House of Commons, England 
still was from being governed as she is now. We hear of 
the King controlling his lords and barons, but we must 
not foi^t that in spite of that they ruled over humbler 
people to an extent which we can hardly imagine to-day. 
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^ The upper classes who held land directly from the King 
were still considered to be almost the only really im- 
portant men in the country. King John was made to 
promise in Magna Chaita that he would not put on new 
taxes without calling ti^ther a Council and taking their 
advice, but the Council was to be naade up only of these 
landowners. The " commons " of the country had to 
wait for their turn till the century after the Charter. 

The other class of men besides the barons who had an 
influence different from the influence they have now were 
the clergy. The richer ones were, indeed, something very 
like batons themselves, and held lands in just the same 
way. But we must bear in mind abo what a large part 
was played in the life of the people by the monasteries, 
often centres of industry, charity, and education, as well 
as of religion, for a whole country-side. If a vilk^^i not 
only attended church services held by the monks, but 
turned to them in all the difficulties of his hfe — when his 
baby was ill, or his calves did not thrive, or he had got into 
trouble with his lord — the Abbey where they lived must 
have seemed to him to M a very important place in the 
world. Any one who has seen one of the great abbeys, 
snch as Fumess in Lancashire, Rievaulx and Fountains 
in Yorkshire, or Tewkesbury in (Gloucestershire (p. 82), will 
be able to realise what huge places they must have been 
when they were in use. A great many new monas- 
teries were set up in the twelfth century, because there - 
was a feeling that the monks belonging to the old ones 
were getting rather lazy and careless, and some of the 
finest abbeys belonged to this time. In the tbirteenth 
century, again, there came a quite different set of religious 
men, who thought that the monks altogether were too 
comfortable and prosperous. They were called Franciscan 
and Dominican Friars, and for some time they did a great 
deal of good in helpii^ the poor and healing the ac^. 
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Beddes all this, the archbishops and bishops of this 
time took a part in pubUc affairs something like what is 
taken nowadays by Cabinet Ministers and politicians. 
Thomas a Becket was Henry II.'s chief counsellor before 
they quarrelled ; the men who carried on Eichard I.'s 
govermnent while he was away were bishops ; and we 
know that the Archbishop of John's time, Stephen Langton, 
had a great deal to do with drawing up Magna Charta. 
This was partly because people stiU had the idea, that 
nobody outside the Church could poaaibly know very 
much. That was true to some extent, for most of the 




learned men 
of the twelfth 
and thirteenth 
centimes belonged 
to the Church as a matter of course. But there were 
beginning to be lawyers and judges about the King's 
Court who knew as much in their own way as any bishop. 
It was about this time that famous teachers began to 
settle at Oxford and Cambridge and give lectures there ; 
great numbers of scholars of all ages went to hear 
them, and so formed the Universities which have lasted 
till our own time. Many of these scholars intended to 
take orders and become teachers themselves, but there 
were also young men who wanted knowledge for ita 
own sake. 

Chronicles, histories, and lives of great men were still, 
in tlie tldrteenth century, written chiefly by monks. This 
was no doubt partly because such long woika took «. 
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great deal of quiet time to finish ; for we muat always 
ronii!in1)Rr that when there was no such thing as printing, 
books had to bo written very slowly and carefully, so that 




thi^y Hhould he easy t^i Tt'-iul and fit to Ifcep. But by thii 
time pwiplii had Uiguu to have a decided taste for lighh^i 
madiiig as well. Tliere was a book of stories writtwo 
about the end of the twelfth century by Geoffrey, Arch- 
dfia<M)n of Moil mouth, whicli was vory widely lead and i* 
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still remembered ; it had in it the first version of the 
famous stories of King Arthur. Besides this, there were 
a good many books of French poetry ; and people now 
began to write songs and stories in English, which had not 
been done since the Norman Conquest. We can easily 
imagine that women, especially among the gentry, at that 
time needed something besides their beautiful needlework 
to amuse them when they were shut up in those gloomy 
caatles. 

But more than poetry or any other art, architecture 

still flourished in England. Cathedrals, abbeys, and parish 

churches rose up all over the country, and one fine style 

of building changed slowly into another. The large and 

massive Norman churches had replaced the small, rude 

' ODes of Saxon times, but the Normans themselves improved 

and beautified their architecture as they went on. The 

cathedrals at Winchester and St, Albans, which belonged 

r to the earlier time, are very simple and severe ; but in 

I such buildings as Peterborough Cathedral and the Chapter- 

! houafl at Bristol we see how the later Normans orna- 

i ttiented tiheii work with wonderful carving and mouldings. 

j At the end of the twelfth century still another style came 

iu. This IB csSieA Early English, and the chief differences 

from tihe Norman are that the arches, doorways, and 

windows come to a point at the top instead of being 

\ tonnded, and that instead of the huge solid piers there 

! ue groups of slender shafts. Spires and pinnacles were 

■ added also to Early Enghsh churches, and there is alto- 

' gcther a look of lightness and grace about them. In 

Salisbury and Lincoln Cathedrals, and in the choir of 

Worcester, we can see beautiful examples of this kind of 

building. 

While the great men of England were improving the 
government, founding the universities, and building cathe- 
dralg, humble people in the country were going on very 
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much as they had always dooe. The only important 
change in village Hfe during this time waa that gradually 
we hear more of rents being paid to the lord of the manor 
in money inst^-ad of in labour, and. on the other hand, of 
money wages being paid by the lord to those who did 




Salisburv Cathedral, 



go on working for him. So we muat suppose that wheji 
there were more people in the villages, some of them got 
rather more land and wanted to spend all their time on it, 
while others had very little, and made their hving chiefly 
as hired labourers. 
But ia the towoa there weie considerable c 
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end of tile twelltli and in die course of the thirteenth 
century. For one thing they improved in appearance, as 
the houses, though still usually built of wood and on 
one storey only, had thicker walls and tiled roofs. The 
stone churches, too, must have made the towns look 
much better, and here and there would be a manor-house 
or an alderman's house in atone. London in particular 
grew and prospered very much at this time. Unfortu- 
nately most of the remains of old London were destroyed 
in a great fire some hundreds of years later ; St. Bartho- 
lomew's Church at Smithfield and part of Weatmmster 
Abbey have come down to us from this period, but both 
of them, of course, were a long way outside the tiny 
thirteenth-century London which our forefathers thought 
such a fine place. 

Besides improvements in building, there were gradual 
changes during these centuries in the government of the 
towns. They had grown up out of groups of vill^es, 
manors, and lordships, and so, in the first place, their 
afiaira were managed by a good many diSerent people ; 
bat as they felt themselves to be more prosperous and 
important, they thought they ought to have things more in 
their own hands. At the end of the twelfth century the 
Londoners induced the Eing to let them have what was 
KjClIled a " commune," or a system of government by a 
W jnajot and aldermen. We do not know exactly how inde- 
pendent this made them, but the chronicler who tells us 
about it seems so shocked that the change must have 
meant a good deal. London had bad what was called a 
" charter " before, lajing down its privileges, but these 
were chiefly such things as that the burgesses (or full 
citizens) should never have to attend any Court outside 
tiieir own borough, and should pay all taxes and dues 
tc^ther in a round sum. The other important towns, 
sach as Winchester, York, and Lincoln, had had charters 
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too ; and one by one, aftei London had got ita commnne 
or corporation, they followed her lead. 

In a good many places, though not in London, the 
corporation was made up of the same people, and indeed 
was much the same body as the Merchant Gild. These 
gilds had grown up in almost every borough aince the 
Norman Conquest, and though in some ways they were 
hke the old Anglo-Saxon " benefit club " gilds, they had 
other objects as well. Tradesmen in those times had no 
idea of people being allowed to sell anything they pleased, 
at any place they pleased ; they thought the way to 
manage was for the merchants to join together to make 
rules for the whole trade of a town. They used to buy 
from the King the right to prevent anybody else from 
trading, and that suited him as well as them, since the 
Kings were always glad to get money. The special rights 
■of the Crown over trade came partly from the old customs 
about markets. There was a royal permission required 
for holding a market, and tolls were paid, in exchange for 
this, on all goods that came in. When some places like 
London came to have a sort of permanent market, the 
tolls had still to be paid, and the gilds used to settle for 
them with a fixed sum. 

This growth of the business part of a thirteenth-century 
town out of a market explains to us why in our old cities 
streets are sometimes called either after a trade or after 
some article of food. It was the custom for all the 
dealers in the same thing to hve together, for the conveni- 
ence, in the first place, of the King's officers coming to 
take the tolls. We can see the same arrangement some- 
times still in the fairs or markets of our country towns. 
So in London we have Milk Street, Bread Street, the 
Poultry, and other names of the same kind ; while in York 
we find Tanner Row, Spinnergate, Fishergate, and many 
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Another kind of gild which began to grow up in the 
towns at this time was the Craft Gild, This was made up 
o£ the men of a particular trade or handicraft, and ao 
there would often be a large number of craft gilds in one 
town. Their members were not ordinary workmen, like 
the members of Trade Unions now, though the name 
makes us think so ; they were more like small employers, 
master carpenters or bakers or goldsmiths. Their gild 
had the power to fine anybody who did bad work or gave 
short measure, and also to make rules lor apprentices and 
order whippings for those who broke them, which seems 
to have happened fairly often. In time these craft gilds 
became very important in town life, but this was a little 
after the period with which we have been dealing. 



LEADING DATES 

Reign of Henry II 1154-1189 

Reign of Bichard I., called C(eur-de-Lion . . . 118d-1199 

Loss of Normandy, under King John 1204 

Th« Great Charter 1216 
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CHAPTER VI 

PROGRESS IN THE THIRTEENTH ABD 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 

Alteodoe Magna Charta had been dgned in 1215, and the 
Kings were often reminded that it had, they did not show 
themselves very anxious to keep to everything the charter 
laid down. When there was a King with extravagant 
tastes and very fond of his own way, he always tried to 
get round the promise about illegal taxation, and did it 
again and again in spite of being obliged by the Council of 
Barons to reissue the charter before they would agree to 
another grant of money for hira from the nation. Even 
the best ruler of the thirteenth century, Edward I., who 
was a great upholder of the law, had one hot dispute with 
the barons about this. So in about another hundred 
years, as we shall see, people had to find a new way d 
keeping the King in check. 

It seems rather a pity that they had not thought of one 
in the time of King John's son, Henry III., for he reigned 
a long time and governed very badly. In fact, the only 
part of Henry's life during which things were well man^d 
was when he was a child and could not interfere ; for then 
the country was ruled by WUham the Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, and by Hubert de Burgh, two of the new kind 
of Justiciars or Ministers who were not bishops. When 
Henry grew up, he not only drained the country of money 
himself and spent it largely among foreign favourites, but 
he enconiaged the Pope in vaiio^ia -wa-^s oi 4o\-n%tta aame 
tbhg. At this time tlie PapaV Co^iTt ■«».* sSiw* m. *\fA- 
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state, and greedy Italian priests beloi^ing to it used to 

get diemselves put into English livings and diaw the 
money without ever coming near the country. 

The Enghah clergy and people were made very angry 
hy this, but they did not know any way of resisting it, 
because it was a diificulty they had not had to meet before- 
All EngHsh kings so fai had been particularly careful to 
limit the power which the Popes had in this country. 
Even William the Conqueror, who had come over with so 
much encouragement from Rome, soon made a law for- 
bidding his subjects to appeal from bim to the Pope, 
But when people can do notiiing it often makes them feel 
all the more, and the ill-feeling roused in England at thia 
time had its efiect afterwards. 

King Henry himself, however, could be dealt with as 
John had been, by taking up arms against him, and this 
was what the barons did towards the close of his reign. 
Their leader was a very brave man, called Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester ; and although he was beaten in the 
end, and killed at the battle of Evesham, in 1265, this was 
not until he had been for some time the true ruler of 
Ei^land. Prince Edward, Henry's son, probably learned 
a good deal from De Montfort before defeating him, and 
tiiis may have been partly why he made such a good King 
when he came to the throne a few years later. 

Edward I. did a great deal for the nation by improving 

the law about land, which reduced the power of the great 

barons, and also by making it easier for everybody to have 

a cause ot dispute tried either at the Assizes under the 

travelling Justices or at the Law Courts in Westminster. 

'\ But the greatest thing of all that was done in this reign 

^ vas the calling together of a real Parliament instead of 

'I fl» Council of landowners. Edward ordered that two 

^ bn^eBses and two knights, who made up what we should 

"^ (a! the upper middle class of the country, should be 
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elected in each Comity Court to come to Westminster 
along with the barons and speak for their fellows. This 
was really done because it was no longer thought fail or 
possible that the King should ask for grants of money, of 
which these men would have to pay their share, without 
letting them give their opinion about it. But before veiy 
long much more came of it ; and this House of Commons, 
with its power of granting or refusing money, turned out 
to be the great safeguard i^ainst royal tyranny. 

This was not understood in the reign of Edward I., who 
however, as we have said, was not at all inclined to be a 
tyrant. But neither was it understood in the time of his 
son, Edward II., who was a very foolish and obstinate 
man ; for the nation put up with his ways for about 
twenty years, and when they felt they could not bear such 
a bad ruler any longer, a number of barons rose against 
him and made him give up Ms crown. This was a very 
clumsy way of keeping Kings in order, and gave great 
opportunities to greedy and ambitious men to oppose them 
and pretend to be thinking of the people when tiey leally 
thought only of themselves. But everybody hoped it 
might be aU right when they had the deposed King's 
young son on the throne ; and though Edward HI. was 
not, perhaps, a very good man, he pleased bis subjects 
fairly well, and had a long reign of fifty years, from 1337 
to 1377. 

The century during which these three Edwards, one 
after another, occupied the throne was on the whole a 
period of great progress and growth in England, when the 
people seemed to feel that their afiairs were going well, 
and that it was time to make their mark among tha 
nations. One sign of this was that the Kings began to 
think of conquering new dominions and brining them 
under the Eughsh Crown. Of course our monarchs had 
had many wars before, particularly with Ftance, but Utesa 
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had been more in theii character as Dukes of Nonuanil7 
or Counts of Anjou, and were nob undertaken on purpose 
to add to the fame and power of England. 

The first of these new enterprises was Edward I.'s 
conquest of Wales. Up till now Wales had been looked 
upon as quite a separate country. Its rulers had certainly 
for very many years agreed to regard the English King 
as their superior, or what in feudal language was called 
their over-lord ; but this did not mean much except their 
coming to hie Court now and then to go through a 
ceremony which showed their respect. As a matter of fact 
the Welsh chiefs or earls managed things very much as 
they pleased, and that meant that hfe in Wales was much 
wilder and less civilised than in England. The chiefs of 
Edward I.'s time gave him good reason to interfere, by 
breaking their promises to him and defying hia authority 
altogether. So he took an army there, brought the country 
.to submission, and promised that his son should be con- 
^dered their particular prince ; so now we know why the 
eldest son of our King is called Prince of Wales. In a 
short time English law was put into force all through the 
little country, and whether the Welsh hked this or not, 
liiey did not rebel against it. The English apparently 
began about this time to be sure that their own laws were 
the best, not only for themselves but for everybody else. 

Edward also carried on a successful war against Scotland, 
but the hold he got by it over the northern kingdom did 
not last very long. The Scots were not, like the Welsh, 
descended almost entirely from the ancient Britons, but 
were a mixed race, and in the districts south of the Forth 
most of the people had sprung from much the same stock 
ag the English. The country, in the south at least, was 
rapidly growing more prosperous ; and though it was 
poorer than England and less well governed, its inhabitants 
wen not at all inclined to regard themselves as subjects 
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of any toyel bouse but tiheir own. In a difficnlt diBpnti 
as to the choice of their next King the 8cot« appealed to 
£dward for hin judgment, Wben, however, after giviii| 
it be went on to consider that he had many other ckimi 
on Scotland, trouble began at once, and Edwaid had to 
take an army to the north. He was victorioua, and iot 
some years thought the matter settled. But just at tht 
end of his reign the resistance of the Scota began again 
under a great national leader called Robert Bruce, and 
Edward II. was much too weak to do as his father lud 
done. The 8cots beat the English at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, and kept their independence. Two nations of that 
period living bo clone together were sure to be enemies if 
they were not friends, and for hundreds of years after 
Edward's time there was a great deal of bitter feeling 
breaking out now and then into war. On the Border it 
was thought jwrfectly natural to have a Mttle fighting 
alwayn going on, and that is why there are so many strong 
towew or " [Wii'ls " in that part of the country. 

But the gn^at^fst amtest of thiw time, and the one 
whi<:h we can stte signs of all the changes that had taken 
phuMj, was the Hundred Years' War with France. It did 
not begin till the rttign of Pklward III., and though of 
courwf thercf was not conHtant war for a hundred yean, 
still tli»; quarrel which broke out in 1338 was not setded 
. till about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Edward was certainly not over-modest in his enter- 
priscH, for the claim with which he began the struggle wil 
that he nIiouM by rights \x! King of France as well 
pjrigluiid. I'liis had something, though not very much, 
to supjtort it in the past history of the two royal famiUei, 
but most likely such a demand would never have been 
made hut for diflicultics about the province of Guienne, 
which was all that was k;ft to our Kings out of their 
French dominions, and viUVtAv tV* ^»to^ TaottKt)^ tow 
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ranted for themBelves. In any case, the English never 
eem to have doubted that theii King was in the right ; 
nd they rather enjoyed a chance of showing how well 
bey could fight. The first great victory was at sea. 
Lng Philip of France had gathered a great number of ^pa 
Mgether near Sluys on the coast of Flanders (our modem 
Belgium) in the hope of destroying the English trade with 
that country, and perhaps of invading England itself. 
But Edwaid, though with a smaller fleet, attacked his 
?iiemy boldly, and after a long and fierce struggle nearly 
ill the French ships were scattered or sunk, 

A few years after this Edward himself invaded France, 
tnd then Englishmen proved themselves to be as good 
tghters on land as at sea. They won the famous battle 
if Cr^cy in 1346 where Edward's eon, the Black Prince, 
howed how worthy he was of his father's pride in him. 
!Us Prince, when he was young, appears to have been 
onch admired in England as not only brave but generous 
£ well — which under the rules of chivalry all true knighte 
mght to have been, but very often unfortunately were 
lot. Ten years later the Prince himself led an army to 
rictory against the new French King, John II., at Poitiers, 
ind actually took him prisoner. John was treated with 
dl respect, but the blow was so severe to the French that 
B 1360 they screed to the Peace of Bretigny, by which a 

bpart of south-western France, as well as Calais, was 
ed over to King Edward in return for his dropping 
n claim on the whole country. After this there was a 
Bng pause in regular warfare ; though a good deal of 
leaal fighting went on all the same, and the French, by 
^ding regular battles, and constantly worrying the 
taglish garrisons, slowly won back some of what they 
kdlost. 

These two battles of Cr^y and Poitiers are particularly 
tirt^ remembering because they mark the beginning of 
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a great change in the way that warfare was carried on. 
They were won by English archers and foot-soldiers against 
French knights on horseback, and showed that the day 
was past when these knights were the strongest force that 
any leader could have behind him. And this change 




(Slio 



Thk Battle op Cnicv. 
ing English Archera and French Knights.) 



went together with the beginning of a change of the i 
kind in the whole life of the country. Peudal baronaandl 
knighta now gradually sank in importance ; yeomen, w^M 
chants, and craftsmen gradually rose. 

At the battle of Hastings, three hundred years before, il I 
had been almost exactly the other way round ; for tfei* | 
the two new ways of fighting — with bows and arro*^ 
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uid by chtu^ng on horseback — ^had given the Normans 
t^e victory and shown that the Anglo-Saxon aoldier was 
Mt of date. The men of Alfred's time were armed with 
spears and daggers and shields, and fought standing close 
bc^ether in a maBs ; the Banes brought in a new weapon, 
the battle-axe, but arranged themselves in much the same 
w&y ; and so EngUsbmen had gone on till the eleventh 
aentury. It Is easy to ima^e that if you were packed 
close together like this, and expected your enemy to walk 
np to you and fight it out hand to hand, it was very up- 
setting to have first a cloud of arrows in your face, and 
Qien a troop of horsemen charging into the middle of you. 
After Hastings the bows and arrows seem to have gone 
out of fashion again for a time, but the horse-soldier 
cemained and had it all his own way ; so that when land 
was taxed for military service as we have described, the 
question always was how many knights it could provide. 
And this lasted until the battles of Crecy and Poitiers 
■howed that foot-soldiers, if they were supported by 
uchers with the new and better kind of bow, were the 
beat after all, for the deadly lire of arrows weakened the 
diaige of the horsemen, and the men-at-arma stood firm 
and cut them down. The day of the old-fashioned knight 
waa over for ever then. During the next two hundred 
years, firearms, slowly growing less and leas clumsy, took 
the place of the bow, and it was clearer than ever that the 
Boldier who could shoot was the one to depend upon in a 
eeriouB battle. 

Another change which came about at this time was an 
increase in the number of men who made soldiering their 
ttgular business, as an army does now. Most soldiers in 
the Middle Ages were men who fought for a few weeks or 
Biontlis, and then went back to their homes. But there 
W always from very early times been a few of what we 
dionld e^ professional soldiers. The Anglo-Saxon Kings 
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and nobles had followers, Canute had " huB-carles," s 
household troops, the Norman and Angevin Kings had 
hiied foreign soldiers whom they used abroad. In tht 
fourteenth centuiy a good many Englishmen began to 
End out that the pay of a man-at-anns or a bowman k 
the French war was good, and the life more exciting Hm 
working on the hind at home, so they stayed on in tls 
King's service year after year, and gave up the idea of 
doing anything else. And this change, like the otbei, 
helped to make the middle chisses of the nation moie 
important, because regular soldiers had to be pud fo^ 
and the merchants and yeomen were beginning to pionde 
a big share of the money. 

The steady growth of trade in the fourteenth ceobnj 
was another sign of the way in which England was pnalmf 
out all round. But of course our nation did not miks 
and export all kinds of things as it does now ; indeed, 
the sending out of raw wool to be made into cloth abned 
was the really important thing to almost everybody. At 
that time England was almost the only coun^ iriien 
there was much sheep-farming, or, at any rate, vihen (is 
wool was suitable for making into clothes. So otlwf 
nations had to have it whatever it cost, and oiu Kingi 
were able to get a great deal of money from this trade 
by making EngUsh merchants pay heavy taxes on tlie 
wool they sent out, although this necessarily meant raising 
the price to the foreigners. One great reason why English- 
men were so ready to begin the Hundred Years' War was 
that King Philip of France tried to prevent them from 
sending wool to Flanders, which was the chief market for 
it. It shows how the middle class had advanced since the 
days of Henry II., that we should even hear of thar 
opinion on the question of going to war. 

Edward III. and his advisers were not quite satisfied, 
however, that Englishmen should not know how to make 
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J their own wool, and so a number of Flemish workmen 

! invited to settle in the eastern counties and teach 

i people how to do it. If Edward could come back to 

i world now and see into what the woollen manufacture 




Jews' Hopssl 
of later date. 



England has grown — though not indeed in the place 
where he began it — we can guess that he woidd be mightily 
iiostonished, and wonder whatever had happened to the 



treign merchants or 
ew '(*ne to 
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Englishmen of that time, since in London there had been 
for many years little groups of such people, belonging to 
different nations, who lived close together in a particulu 
neighbourhood. The name, for instance, of Lombard Street 




in modern London carnea us back to the time when it 
was full of goldsmiths and bankers from Lombard? i" 
Italj These foreigners sometimes got special trading 
privileges from the King in return for monej which they 
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Haekowikq. 
A boj BliDging stones at the birds. 

paid him, and sometimes such privileges were suddenly 
withdrawn, because they made the English merchants 
envious and discontented. In something the same waj 
there seems to have been a sort of rivalry in many boroughs 
between the older merchant ^\da aii4 'AiB -cisi^ret craft or 
trade giids which were gromivg "a^ aiA. -gttw^Tos^, "^^ 
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idtliough the fourteenth century was a time of great 
progress in the towns, it may not have been a time when 
lite there was Bpecially peaceful or friendly. Perhaps 
however a few quarrels and disputes were considered 
amusing and rather enjoyed than otherwise by the English- 
men of that time, who were regarded by other nations as 
particularly careless and light-hearted. One cause of more 
bitter ill-feehng among townsmen had been removed in 
Edward I.'s reign, though by a measure which seems to us 
most cruel and unjust. The King had ordered that all 
Jews should leave the country ; many thousands had 




gone, and it was three centuries before a Jew dared to 
come and live in England again. The people had always 
hated them, partly because they were so clever at money- 
making ; they had been obliged to hve apart, as the 
" Jews' Houses " and Jewries in old towns like Lincoln 
and York still remind us ; and even then there had some- 
times been dreadful outbursts of feehng against them, 
when numbers of unfortunate men were murdered. 

But the moat terrible and memorable event of the 
fourteenth century, one which must have made all other 
troubles and difficulties seem trifling, was the outbreak of 
the disease known as the Kack Death, in 1348. It was a 
much more dreadful complaint than any which people 
bsve in Engjand now, and nobody could do anything to 
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check it. In some places, such as Biistol and Norwich, 
as many as half or two-thiids of the people actually died 
of it. But it was almost as bad in the country as m the 
towns, 80 that the harvest went unreaped and the sheep 
died of neglect, because there was nobody to do the work. 
For months, indeed, people were able to think of littie 
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else but the terrible fear that they would be the next to 
catch the plague. 

Among the traders and craftsmen of the boroiighs the 
efiect of all this passed away in time, because if fewer 
things were to he had people simply managed to do with- 
out them till the town slowly filled up again. But in the 
country it was rather different, owing to the way in which 
agricultural work was carried on. 

The general plan of country life in England had been 

very much the same since the eleventh century, just 

before the Norman Conqueat, ot «v«a fe.-rt.Wi back than 

that. What really made ttie 6iSftTO^oa\jft'u«6«a'&isfc.'6ns», 
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and oui own was tliat there were haitUy any farmeis 
holding their land on lease who could be turned out or 
might very likely leave by their own wish ; and there 
were very few labourers without any land at all. There 
was the lord of the manor, who might either be a great 
baron or what we should call a simple squire ; and there 
were men of difierent ranks who held land from him, in 
any quantity from hundreds of acres down to thirty or , 
even five, either for money rents or by doing him some 
kind of service. But all the inferior people had a right 
to their land, just as much as the lord had, if they kept 
to the conditions of their tenure, and they could not be 
turned off. Their plough-land was still divided into strips 
in a common field, as in the old days, and ploughed with 
a joint plough-team. We can sometimes see signs of 
that system still in large fields which have Uttle ridges 
running across them ; for these were the " balks " or 
dividing-lines between the strips. 

The part of the land which the lord kept in his own 
hands was called his demesne, and the old plan had been 
that the work on it was done for him by the villeins or 
humbler tenants, who were not really free men, and were 
obliged to do this in payment for their land. But during 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, as we have 
seen, it became common for the lord to pay money wages 
to the men who did this for him, while most even of the 
smallest tenants paid their rent in money too. They not 
only felt much freer under this arrangement, but they 
made a better profit out of their land and were more 
prosperous. This was the state of things when the Black 
Death came and turned the whole life of the country 
districts upside down. So many of the people died that 
when the lords got over the first shock and looked round 
them, l^e^ found that their l&ad& were ^ou\^ ^ -t»^ %^^ 
nda. Hieze were very few tenants to ^wy ti&sai. ^■ci 
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rents, and fewei still to come and work for wages on Ik 



There is no doubt that this must have been a most 
perplexing and unpleasant state of afEairs, and the luid- 
owners of those d&ys were so used to having everything 
their own way that they really could not put up with it »t 
all. When they found they had to pay about twice u 
much in wages, and then sometimes could get nobody to 
come, they passed laws in Parliament saying that labourera 
must work for the same money they used to get before 
the plague ; and a great many lords also tried to revive 
the old plan of rents in labour instead of money. Bot it 
is no use making laws when the facts are against yoOi 
and thoi^h no doubt some labourers were forced to ta^ 
low wages for a time, the chief result was to make the 
people very discontented. All this had a great deal to 
do with bringing about the famous Feasants* Rising, under 
Wat Tyler, in 1381, when the villagers armed themaeWes 
with any old weapons they could find, marched about the 
roads plundering the houses of bad landlords, and even 
threatened London itself. The rebels were put down, but 
the landowners had to get used to paying higher wages 
all the same. 

The amount of these wages which were thought so un- 
reasonable sounds laughably small to us now, but of 
course we must always remember how very much further 
money went in the Middle Ages. A skilled farm labourer 
before the Black Death earned about 2d. or 2Jd. a day, 
and after it, perhaps 3Jd, or 4d. But then the price of 
wheat was only about 5s. a quarter, and you could get a 
sheep for Is. 6d. and a pig for 6d., so with everything else 
at the same rate a cottager's wife could feed the family 
very well on about 9d. a week. It has been reckoned 
that even in the thirteenth century, before the rise in wages, 
a farm labourer was quite as well off compared with other 
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people 88 he ia now ; and it is lairly certain that from the 
latter half of the fourteenth century the peasants were 
very comfortable indeed, according to the ideas of the 
time. Of course their little cottages and the furniture in 
them were still very rough, and their food may have 
consisted more of porridge and cheese, and less of meat 




Hawking. 
This waa one of the great sports of the Middle Ages. Hawks or 
falcona were trained to kill game and theo come back to their 



and white bread, than people would like nowadays, bub 
so long as they had enough they would not mind that, 
any more than they minded wearing timics and hose of 
lough homespun. 

At this time and for long after, England was looked 
upon everywhere as a country where life was particularly 
cheerful and " merry," and where there weT» Toati-^ ■^Ve.wa.tA, 
thinge going on. In some oi t\ieaa «.itmsfe^aK\A& '^'^ 
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peasants must have been able to take part juat as well 
as the torde and ladies, and others they had all to them- 
selves. Besides the May games and simmiet games and 
Yule-tide feasts, there seems to have been a good deal ol 
dancing and music in country places ; and there were 
more processions and ceremonies to watch than in our 
busy days, for when a great lord 'came of age or got 
married there was sure to be a splendid show, with every- 
body wearing the most beautiful bright-coloured clothes. 
Then there were the great fairs, of which the one held at 
Stourbridge, near Cambridge, was among the most famous. 
In our villages and country towns now fwrs are rather 
exciting events, but they have never, since railways were 
invented and made it so easy to send goods about, been 
anything like so important as they were in the fourteenth 
century, and indeed for hundreds of years after. Then 
they were attended by everybody, gentry, yeomea, and 
cottiers, from all the country round, and by foreign 
merchants from the towns as well. If you could not buy 
a thing at Stourbridge Fair you could not buy it anywhere 
in England. 

In spit« of these pleasant ^des to life, there were other 
things besides the landlords' behaviour which people com- 
plained about very bitterly in the fourteenth century. 
One of them was that monks and friars had fallen ofE a 
great deal from what they used to be, and another was 
that the Pope had too much power in this country and did 
not always use his power well. There was a learned man 
called John Wyclif who took a great part in calling atten- 
tion to the wrong things done by some men in the Church, 
and in putting forward ideas as to what a perfect Church 
would be. Some of his followers, who were called Lollards, 
went much further than he did, and the indignation that 
they roused among the poorer classes is said to have had 
something to do with the Feasants' Rising, However, 
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joUarda were not tlie only people to complain of the 

B and of other churchmen, for the great writer of that 

I Geoffrey Chaucer, made great fun out of the lazineaa 

dleness of some of them in his poem " The Canterbury 




Jhat very poem shows however at the same time how 
lortant a place was still taken in the life of the nation 
the Church and by events connected with rehgiou. 
i characters in the " Canterbury Tales " are all sup- 
id to be going on a pilgrimage, which meant an 
tdition, lasting days or weeks, across country to a 
B associated with some particular saint. All sorts of 
^ are described as making up the company : a knight, 
if Bk modest yeoman and a large landowner, a 
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doctor, a lawyer, and some tradesmpii of different kmda. 
beaidea quite a numbei of persons belonging to monaeteriee, 
convents, or in some way to the Chiu'ch. We can eaaily 
imagine that if pilgrimages were often so lively, they muat 
have added a great deal to the ijitereat and excitement 




of people's lives. And when, laeaides ordinary parish 
priests, there were everywhere priors and prioresses, monks 
and nuns, friars and all eorts of clerics and rehgioiis men, 
everybody's circle of acquaintance must have been made 
up, much more than any one's is now, of people comiected 
with the Church. Perhaps it was because there were too 
many ot tbem that tbe uatiQU as a whole grew so ready to 
Sndi&ult, 
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it wealthy men and wealthy towns, when they put 
ey into buildings, atill spent it nearly all on beautiful 
ches. Indeed architecture in the fourteenth century 
me more rich and fanciful than ever, and the style is 
i " Decorated " for that reason. In the Minster of 
: and the Cathedrals at Lichfield, Exeter, and Wells, 
in St, Mary's Church at Beverley, besides many 
C8, we can see fine work in thb decorated style. And 
ems naturally to belong to a century when life in 
and had become brighter and more varied than it 
3ver been before. 



LEADING DATES 

tanoe o£ Bimon de Mootfort to Henry III. from 1258 to 1265 

I of Edward 1 1272-1307 

real Farliaiaent 1295 

MBt and settlement of Wales .... 1283-1301 

ry over Scotland 1296 

i of Bannockburn, and independence of Scotland 1314 

lition of Edward II 1327 

I of Edward III. 1327-1377 

ning of the Hundred Years' War . 1337-8 

sofSluya 1340 

sofCr^oy 1346 

jofPoitier 1356 

eak of the Black Death 1348 

Qta' Hieing under Wat Tyler 1381 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE LANCA8TRUN 
KINGSHIP 

When Kings in the Middle Ages had large families, their 
sons never seem to have been able to get on together at 
all well. In our own time the quarrels of royal brotbeis 
would no doubt be kept as private as anybody else's 
quarrels, but in those days they usually led to open fight- 
ing between supporters of the Princes, and sometimes 
even to civil war. We have seen how much Henry II. 
had to bear from his rebellious children and the foreign 
enemies who joined with them. Sdward III. was another 
King who had several sons. In his case, however, most 
of the trouble came many years after he was dead, and 
the nation suffered from it instead of the King himself. 

The difHculties really began when tlie Black Prince died, 
in 1376, a year before hie father. The Prince left a young 
son behind him, who of course came before his uncles 
and was the heir to the throne. He became King 
Richard II. in the year 1377, but to a boy-ldng of the 
fourteenth century uncles were even more troublesonie 
relations than brothers, because it was still rather difficult 
for grown men to feel that a child ought to rule over them. 
The most openly discontented of them was John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster ; and with him, in the later years of 
the reign, went his son Henry. 

Unfortunately, as time went on, Richard gave not only 
his uncles and cousins but the whole people good reason 
to dislike and oppose him. The nation at large might 
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have been able to put up with the unjust execution and 
banishment of a few earls, because after all esils weie 
people who as a rule had things very much their own 
way. But Richard began a fierce attack on the Hou% 
of Commons, and on their power to refuse grants of money 
until the King had agreed to the petitions they sent up 
to him. He threatened the life of the man who brought 
a petition, and bullied the Commons into promising him 
supphes of money for his whole reign. This made the 
yeomen and merchants of the country extremely discon- 
tented, all the more because the right to give or refuse 
money was one they had not enjoyed so very long. All 
through the century they had been finding out how useful 
it was ; and nobody Ukes to have a possession snatched 
away just as he is beginning to value it. So Richard 
became very unpopular, and when in 1399 his cousin Henry 
of Lancaster rose in rebellion against him, all the classes 
of people whose opinion anybody troubled about were 
on Henry's side against the King. Richard's crown was 
taken away from him, and the Duke of Lancaster was 
accepted by ParKament as King Henry IV. 

Henry reigned for about fourteen years, and most likely 
he often regretted very bitterly that he had ever been so 
ambitious. In Shakespeare's play, Henry IV., there is 
ft famous speech put into the mouth of the King in which 
he describes most eloquently some of the sorrows of 
royalty. Its burdens must indeed have been heavier on 
Henry than on most rulers ; because while the people 
expected a great deal from him, they did not trust him 
very fully or support him very loyally. They intended 
that he should govern according to the wishes of Parha- 
ment ; which vai quite right in itself, only they had not 
yet learned how to mam^ parliamentary government as 
we manage it now. They could not find any way of con- 
txoDing the King as strictly as they wished without making 
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tihings so difficult for him, by refusing money and finding 
fault with the Ministeis, that he could only just nianage 
to govern at all. Another trouble was that the middle 
classes had grown rather selfish and narrow-minded in 
their prosperity, and were bent on making laws to keep 
down the peasants and to punish anybody who thought 
difierently from other people about rehgion. So that 
Henry would have had quit« enough worries even if he 
had been the only possible King of England, with no one 
to dispute his right to the throne. But this was not the 
case at all. He could never feel sure that some one would 
not spring up pretending to be Richard or the boy who 
was Richard's heir by the ordinary law ; and he had to 
deal with a good many lebeUiona, including the veiy 
serious one headed by the famous Harry Hotspur. 

If this over-burdened King could have seen how, after 
his death, things went with his son, he would most likely 
have been both irritated and amused. Though Henry V. 
did not work nearly so hard at the dull parts of govern- 
ment, he was everjTphere popular where Henry IV. had 
been unpopular ; and instead of making difficulties about 
giving him money. Parliament granted him everything lie 
wanted to carry on the great war with France. 

Henry made the same claim Uiat Edward III. had 
made on the throne of France, but most likely his real 
reasons for taking up the struggle again were that he 
felt his own powers as a general and a ruler, and that lie 
thought a foreign war would be a good way to let ofi the 
energy of his own rather disorderly people. The nobles 
and gentry were better employed in fighting the French 
abroad than in fighting one another at home, which, paitlj 
through the way in which Parliament had interfered witl 
Henry IV,, nobody seemed able to prevent them from 
doing. They and the humbler people who followed them 
made splendid soldiers, and the King's attack on France 
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was a brilliant succeBS. The EngUsh -won the {amoos 
battle of Agincourt, and afterwards conquered Normandy ; 
so that in 1420 they were able to insist on the Treaty of 
Tioyes, by which our King was to many the French 
Princess Katherine, and be acceptfid as the heir to the 
throne of Fiance. 

Henry V. was fortunate in almost everything, and so 
he even had a brother who worked for him instead of 
f^ainst him. This was John, Duke of Bedford, who had 
governed England as well as it was possible to do while 
his elder brother was in France ; and when the King died, 
leaving a baby son only nine months old, Bedford was 
loyal to the child, and managed everything for Tiim both 
at home and abroad. But before long it was shown that 
Henry V. was the only lucky one of the Lancastrian House. 
After some years of success in France, the first check came 
when Joan of Arc, the wonderful village giil who turned 
soldier, put herself at the head of the French army ; and 
after that the tide turned steadily i^ainst the Enghsh. 
Bedford's younger brother made trouble, and family dis- 
putes both in England and abroad helped to weaken the 
Government. Henry VI, grew up into a gentle and almost 
weak-minded man, quite out of place in the fifteenth 
century, and so, when Bedford died in 1435, things went 
from bad to worse. The people were bitterly ashamed of 
losing all their conquests in France, very angry about the 
way in which the lords at home despised the laws, and 
hij^y disgusted at having to give so much money in taxes 
to a Government which could neither keep order in England 
noE carry on a successful war abroad. 

All this discontent and disorder led up to the fierce 
struggles within England itself which we call the Wars of 
the Boses. Not that the mass of the people particularly 
wanted to fight with their countrymen, but they were so 
sulky and disheartened that they ramply stood by and 
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watched the loida and their follovers kill one another u 
they pleased. The lords themselves had got very miA 
into this habit of making httle private wars on one anotbei, 
and they had a splendid pretext this time in the quarrel 
about who really ought to be King. The Yorkist party, 
who wore the badge of the White Rose, said that to 
candidate had the beet right according to the ordinary 
rules of inheritance ; and so he had. The Lancastiiatu, 
who fought under the Red Rose, said that Henry VI. and 
his son after him ought to have the throne, because they 
were descended from Henry lY., who had been accepted 
as King by the whole country. But neither side cared 
much about arguments, so the question had to be decided 
by fighting. There were both cruelty and treachery shown 
at some of these battles, so perhaps, if the lords and barona 
were losing their sense of honour, it was not a bad tHng 
that a good many of them were killed in the war, and 
that still more were executed by the Yorkist and Tudor 
Kings. 

This time of disturbance lasted through a great part of 
the later fifteenth century. For years after the Duke of 
York's son was made King as Edward IV., the Lancastrians 
went on resisting him, and half-way through his reign there 
was a great rising under the Earl of Warwick, who is 
called the King-maker, because he did so much to put the 
Yorkist Prince on the throne and then tried so hard to 
get him off again. And when we come to Richard 111., 
who seems to have spent nearly the whole of his two years' 
reign in murdering people whom he thought dangerous, 
it is certainly quite as difficult to feel that things were 
at all settled. When Henry VII., the first of the Tudor 
Kings, defeated and slew Richard at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, we can easily imagine people being afraid that all 
the fighting and turmoil were going on just the same, 
and telling each other that really they did not care what 
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jng was on the throne if only he would stay there and 
fceep the country quiet. And as it turned out, this in 
ictly what the Tudora did. The nation settled down 
Under them, partly because Henry VIT, and hia wife be- 
tween them had both the Iiancastrian and the Yorkist 




ight to the throne. But it was largely because the 
^^udora, without oppressing and worrying the people as 
despotic kings of older time had done, ruled in a very 
strong and determined way, and put an end to the state 
of things in which Parliament was so anxious to prevent 
the King and Council from doing anything wrong that it 
bardly let jtbem do anything at all, This new way g| ^ 
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governing liad really been begun by Edward IV., loi he 
managed to be much more independent than the thiee 
Heniys who came before him. But he was at once more 
tyrannical and less successful than the Tudore of &e 
sixteenth century, whose reigns, as we shall see later on, 
covered one of the most splendid periods of out iriiob 
history. 

In some foreign countries which we read aboal^ ctril 
wars appear to have brought not only anxiety and ■ 
ance but actual misery and ruin to the people. In fi " 
century England, however, probably because the trading 
and farming classes with us were less dependent on Urn 
lords than in most other countries, the nation as a whole 
got on very well with its own affairs while the earte and 
barona were busy making plota and fighting battles. 

This was especially a time of growth in trade witb 
foreign countries. We are so much accustomed nowadajt- 
to think of ourselves as ahead of other people in shipfHSg . 
and commerce that it is not always easy to remembcc 
about the nations who were before us. In the fifteentt 
century the great trading cities of Italy and Qemuu^ 
probably still regarded us as yoimg upstarts, but we mm 
pushing quickly forward. Merchants who meant to do V 
great deal of foreign trade formed themselves into oooft* 
panics, on the same hues as the gilds, partly so as to kesp 
their particular kind of business all to themselves, paidj 
to help one another with money and influence. Tlw 
Company of the Merchant Adventurers was the greatait 
of these. It was formed at the beginning of the ceDtOZJ, 
and soon took its place beside the associations of foreigs 
merchants which had set themselves up in England long 
before. 

There were much better reasons for hokiing together 
like this in commerce abroad than in the home trade ; 
ior Governments in those days did not protect their sub- 
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jects all over the world as they do now, and if you had 
to deal with foreign rulera and foreign customs, it was 
very useful to belong to some powerful body. One thing 
indeed the Govemmenta of different countries regularly 
did for trade. That was, to make treaties with one another 
by which each aide promised that the merchants of the 
other nation should he allowed to come to its ports and 
huy and sell peaceably, so long as they paid all dues and 
customs and behaved properly in every way. This does 
not seem a great deal to promise, but even that was not 
kept, for we constantly hear of ships of each nation attack- 
ing the foreign veasela and seizing their merchandise. 
Sailors in the fifteenth century seem hardly to have thought 
themselves bound to obey the law, and there were pirates 
besides all over the Channel and the North Sea. It was 
considered piracy to attack ships of your own nation, but 
something not nearly so bad to attack other people's ; 
only they did the same to you when they could. So that 
altogether merchants and everybody else must have had 
some anxious times in the coast towns like Southampton 
and Sandwich, which might he plundered and sacked 
without anybody coming to help. What was needed was 
of course a strong navy, kept up always, such as we have 
now. But the people had not money for that, and nobody 
had ever thought it was necessary. The King and Council 
were always being asked to do something to make the 
seas safer, and Henry V., who took a fine fleet to France, 
did have three big ships built, amongst them the famous 
one called the Grace de Dieu. Besides that, Henry made 
the Lord High Admiral one of his chief ministers ; and as 
it was the duty of this officer to try crimes committed at 
sea, he must have been kept fairly busy if he attended to 
his work. But as a rule the traders had to look after 
their own interests, and try to build ships big enough to 
defend themselves. ^i.\^m Cuinv^Q^, of Bristol, who is 
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80 well remembered there &b a great merchant tliat Ids 
name has been given to some quite modern streets, is 
said to have had vessels of 900 tons. That is about the 
same size as our Holyhead and Kingstown or Dover and 
Calais steamers now, though Cannynge'a sailing-ship would 
be built, in the fashion of the time, much higher and not 
nearly so long ; and this was considered then to be an 
immense and powerful vessel. 

In oui own peaceful days we are almost inchned to 
wonder that men cared to trade over-seas at all when it , 
was so full of risk. But, as a matter of fact, the increase 
of commerce came first, and the increase of piracy after- 
wards as a result of it. The merchant and yeoman classes 
were prospering and finding out their own importance. 
One sign of this is that in the fifteenth century, instead of 
building practically nothing but churches, people began 
to spend money &eely on colleges, private chapels, and 
fine houses, of brick now as well as wood and stone, both 
in town and coimtry. The style of architecture which 
had come into fashion by this time is called " Perpen- 
dicular," because there were so many upright hnea in it. 
We can recognise it by these, and by its square towers, 
8quare*headed windows and dooia, and panelled walla. Of 
course a good many churches were built at this time too, 
and in our great cathedrals we often find later additions 
in the Perpendicular style. The central towers at York, 
Canterbury, Gloucester, and Bristol are fine examples of 
these ; and amongst buildings other than churches, 
Magdalen Tower at Oxford, Hampton Court near London, 
and Hurstmonceaux Castle in Sussex are some of the best. 
Then were many less important houses as well ; and 
even when buildings of this period are called castles, they 
were meant to live in, and not to stand a siege ; for the 
putting up of huge fortresses hke the Norman castles had 
fiadoaUy been stepped. 
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Most people are agreed that Englisliinen of this century 
had not as great a gift for architecture as their forefathers 
a hundred years earlier ; and the same is true of the only 
other art in which our countrymen have ever been quite 
first-rate. That is the art of poetry, in which Chaucer 
was not only supreme in the fourteenth century, but one 
of the greatest masters we have had. The poets of the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist period did very little but imitate 
him, and no doubt if they could not think of anything 
new, that was very good for them, and made people mora 
practised in writing and reading. Our first great proBB' 
writer belongs, however, to the fifteenth century. This 
was Sir Thomas Malory, who wrote a very fine Engli^ 
version of the stories of King Arthur, In these days,' 
when so many new stories are written, it seems as though 
people in the Middle Ages must have been very badly on' 
for them when they kept writing the same ones over and 
over again. But perhaps they were like children in tiut 
and preferred the tales they knew. Malory's book, a£ 
any rate, is most interesting to read even now, and thati 
is not always the case with great writers of long ago. 

But the man who, without being an author himself, dMt 
the most for literature. in our country at this time wav 
WiUiam Caxton, U»e first English printer. He was a 
merchant, who rose to some important positions in foreign 
countries ; and so he learned the art of printing, which 
had been practised abroad by a few enterprising people for 
some time. In 1477 he came home, and issued the first 
book ever printed in England. When we think how i 
portant the modern printing-press is; how, if books were i 
all written by hand, they would always have been c 
for the few ; and how our whole system of achoob, Ubraries, 
and newspapers depends on this invention, we cannot help I 
feeUng that Caxton's name is one especially well vroi& [ 
remembering. 
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It seems peiliaps a little odd that Maloiy's book and 
•axton's printing-preBS should belong to the same century, 
ir Malory's stories are all about chivalry and the adven- 
Ures of knights, which sounds very mediroval indeed. 
iut possibly people liked to heat about these things all 
he more because they were getting a little out of date. 
D the same way the armour worn in battle by the upper 




Cast OS Printing his First Book. 

ilaseea was more elaborate than ever before, at a time 
when the general use of gunpowder was soon going to 
make all armour useless. A knight was almost covered 
mth sheets of metal, which must have been very uncom- 
fortable, though, like the gay cloaks and doublets of the 
time, it was no doubt rather picturesque. As a matter of 
fact he was trying to wear armour enough to protect 
himself from the bullets which were already clumsily shot 
at him, along with arrows, on the battlefield ; and people 
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did not altogether give ap &iB idea till more than fi% 
years later. A company of fiftoenth-centuiy eol^en 
marching about London was not in the least like a modm 
regiment in modem streets ; it was more like one of than 
Pageants we have heard so much of lately, passing thiongli 
a number of villages one after another. For when nt 
talk of prosperous cities and fine houses in the fifteentli 
century, we must always remember how small and how 
rural in appearance all the towns atill were. London wu 
three or four times the size of any other place, and yet 
it had only 40,000 people, which is about as many u 
there are in Wakefield, or Scarborough, or Dover now. 
And there were no paved streets or rows of tall buiWiiigi 
and shops. Towns both looked and were in their way of 
life a great deal more like the country than they are in 
our own days. 

As for the men and women, much the greatest part of 
the nation, who really hved and worked upon the laDd, 
one class of them was becoming rather better ofl at this 
time, while another was becoming rather worse ofi. 
the yeomen and farmers, who were prospering, were 
more able to make themselves heard, so that the fifteenth 
century is usually looked upon as a good time for agri- 
culture. Besides, the difficulties about the labourers and 
cottagers, which we shall hear of later, did not grow very 
serious until well into Tudor times. 

One change which helped the yeomen had come about 
slowly during the previous hundred years. This was the 
letting of land to them on lease ; and as it seems there 
were more farms to be let than tenants to take them, not 
only were rents low, but they often included the hire of 
bve stock as well as of the land and house. There is a 
well-known story of a bishop, called Latimer, in the Deit 
century, describing how well oft his father had been as a 
farmer of the period we are speaking of now. He had 
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paid thiee oi four pounds rent, employed six men on his 
plough-land, kept a hundred sheep and thirty cows. On 
this he was able to give something to the poor, entertain 
his neighhours, and do well for his family. We are told 
that he married his daughters " with &ve pounds apiece," 
and though this does not strike us now as a large dowry, 
still it must have been a good round sum at a time when 
you could buy good meat for a farthing a pound and beer 
for a halfpenny a gallon. 

In spite of their comfortable position, the yeomen of 
the fifteenth century did nothing to improve on the old 
ways of farming. A hundred years earher people were 
more interested if not cleverer, and books had been written 
on the subject ; but now there were no more of these. 
Ploughing was very badly done, while draining and 
manuring were neglected. Under the Edwards there 
seems to have been a good deal of market-gardening, but 
in the fifteenth century people would not trouble about 
it. This stupidity or indifference, by making the profits 
of landowning so small, helped to bring about some 
rather imhappy results in the great Tudor period which 
was now going to begin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE TTJDOR PERIOD AHD THE BENAISSANCE 

We have seen how in the fifteenth century the second 
Lancastrian King leaped the reward of his father's ambi- 
tious boldness ; and in something the same way Henry VHI., 
the second of the Tudois, benefited by all the hard and 
disagreeable things which Henry VII. had done. The 
father had crushed all the claimants of the throne and the 
nobles who might be dangerous, he had looked most 
carefully after money matters, and had, of course, been 
much disliked. The son was much better off for all that 
had been done, and though after his early years he was 
a most alarming person, he was highly popular with the 
greater part of the nation, and was accepted as the only 
possible King by everybody. 

One great reason for Henry VIII. *s popularity was that 
though he was often oppressive and even cruel, it was 
only to particular classes of people, and not to the nation 
at large. Besides, be managed to choose his victims so 
that on the whole the feeling of England was on his a.ie 
rather than on theirs. The comfortable middle class, and 
the sons of rich merchants who were becoming the new 
gentry, did not really mind a bit if some more of the old 
nobility were unjustly executed, or care very much when 
the same thing happened to Chancellors and Cardimds, 
and when large numbers of the lesser clergy were brought 
to ruin. 

The great change in the management of the Churcdi was 
the most startling and important thing in Henry's reign. 
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Up to this time the Church in England had been, Lke 
most others, under the Pope of Rome. It is trae that 
Englishmen had never been as willing as other nations 
that the Pope should interfere in their affairs, but still all 
the clergy owed him obedience and were obhged to pay 
him a great deal of money. In a few years after 1529 all 
this was brought to an end by laws which our Parhament 
passed readily enough, but which Henry would certainly 
have forced through if ParUament had hesitated. The 
Eing was made Head of the Enghsh Church, and both 
obedience and money were to be paid to hitn instead of 
to the Pope, And very soon there came a change which 
must, to the mass of the nation, have meant even more. 
The monasteries all over the country were broken up, and 
their buildings and property taken away. All through 
the Middle Ages these rehgious houses had been important, 
as we have seen, in so many different ways that their 
downfall and disappearance must have broi^ht home 
sharply to everybody how much the times were changing. 

Henry VIII. was a man of immensely strong will, and 
did almost everything he chose in England. It is hardly 
likely, however, that he could have broken our bond with 
the Roman Cathohc Church — a bond which had existed 
for nearly nine hundred years — ^if the sixteenth century 
had not been a time when a great many other people were 
cutting themselves off from her too. But the Reforma- 
tion, as it is called, had been begun in Germany some 
years before by a group of men amongst whom the most 
famous was Martin Luther. The leaders of this move- 
ment, and the great numbers of people in all countries 
who were convinced by them, did not only refuse to 
obey the Pope any longer, but they denied some of the 
most impoitant beUefs of the Roman Catholic Church. 
They were called Protestants, and all the different sects 
which we see about us now have been able to grow up 
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because of what was done by them at the time of the 
Reformation. 

This great religioua division was partly a lesult of a 
geneial waking up in men's minds during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuriea. When we talk of the " Renais- 
sance " (or Re-birth) we only mean that, in Italy first 
and in other countries afterwards, people had begun to 
be much bolder in mind and less superstitious, far more 
ready to think for themselves, and to question things 
which had been believed for hundreds of years. In some 
men, like the Reformers, this feeling took the form of 
denying the authority of the Pope and the priests ; in 
some it brought out a spirit of reckless adventure, aa with 
Christopher Columbus, who discovered America ; or it 
urged them on to inventions like that of gunpowder, which 
made medieeval castles and mediieval armour equally out 
of date through their uselessness against cannon. In 
other people the Renaissance simply led to a loss of the 
interest in rehgioua matters which had been so strong in 
the Middle Ages, and to a great eagerness about such 
things as history, poetry, and painting instead. Bat of 
course the faulta and faihngs of many of the Roman 
Catholic clei^y had a great deal to do with the Reforma- 
tion too. Wyclif had pointed some of these out long 
ago, and they had grown worse since his time. If the 
English monasteries had remained what they were at their 
best, Henry VIII. would hardly have been able to do 
away with them without exciting a real rebellion in the 
nation. But in far too many cases the monks had grown 
very rich, very lazy, and very careless ; there was a great 
deal of angry feehng against them, as there had been at dif- 
ferent times against greedy Popes and idle priests ; and so 
Englishmen stood aside while the King did as he pleased. 

But Henry had no idea of doing as Luther did. What 
he wished was to carry the Reformation in England aa 
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IT aa was agreeable to him, and then stop it. He meant 
3 control the English clergy, and he wanted a great deal 
f the Church property for his own puipoBes, but he did 




Cahdinal 'Wolsey. 



'Ot wish hia aubjecte to attack the important Catholic 
•eliefs; in fact he insisted on people accepting them. 
i- any prominent person denied the King's right to defy 
te Pope, Henry had him executed ; but if another man 
rent too far and followed the extreme Proteat-anta, Ka 
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was executed too. It is really difficult for UB nowadaya 
to understand how one man, even a King, could set him* 
self up to decide what everybody must believe. But 
people were much more accustomed then to such waj's, 
and in the course of the next centuiy the English Chuich 
really did become something not very unlike what £knTy 
had proposed. And then, even while the Tudors were 
claiming to model the Church according to their own 
idea«, there was always this great majority of peopte who, 
minding their own business and never going near the 
Court, found that nothing except the diraolutdon of the 
monasteries made any iromediate difference in their daily 
life after all. 

It was certainly the men and women in high places who 
had to bear the brunt of Henry VIII. 'b despotism. We 
have all heard about his six wives, whom he muried and 
got rid of according to his fancy or what he Uiou^t to 
be his interest. His chief Ministers and advisers fared no 
better. The first of these, Wolsey, almost ruled England 
during Henry's earlier years, and was so clever a man 
that with any other King he would probably have done 
what he pleased to the end. He became Chancellor, or 
first among the King's counsellors, and Archbishop of 
York, holding two or three other bishoprics besides ; while 
the Pope, who in Wolsey 's time was still acknowledged id 
England, made him a Cardinal as well. The great Minister 
was so wealthy that in his dress, his palaces, and his se^ 
vamia he was more splendid than the King himself ; and 
the poets ol the time wrote verses about the pheasants and 
capons he had on his table even in Lent, when people 
were supposed to deny themselves. But all this mt^nifi- 
cence and power came to an end when Henry wanted 
something that Wolsey could not give. The King was in 
a hurry at this time to have the Pope's sanction for getting 
rid of Queen Catherine, his first wife ; and when Wolaey 
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id not arrange it for him quickly enough, he disgiaced 

ad mined the Cardinal, and then at once set about his 
reat enterprise of defying the Pope, 




Sm Thomas Mobe. 

The next Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, who lost his life 

I the end for not being able to arrange his opiniona 
lactly aa Heniy wished, was a man of finer character 

II round than Wolaey. He was an author, a scholar, and 
great lover of hia country, and he was very a 
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improve the state of things there io many difierent ways. 
The King had been very fond of him in tiie early yeaia of 
the reign, when Henry was more interested in the New 
Learning of the Renaissance than in politics. They agreed, 
too, in their seventy against the small body of leal Bngl'"** 
ProteBtants, who nevertheless increased in number u tiu 
years went on, especially after the appearance in 1625 erf 
the first English version of the New Testament, by Williaa 
Tyndale. More believed fully in the Roman CatholiB 
Church, though he was quite able to see her faults ; and 
so he thought it very wrong that people slionld raad tJiv 
Scriptures in their own tongue, and willingly joined w& 
the King in punishing those who did so. But anlacUf 
for More, his faithfulness to the old religion pievenied 
him from denying the Pope's authority, and he was mnoli 
too good a man to pretend to believe what he did not 
So in 1535 he was executed for what was called hi^ 
treason, and though the whole nation regretted )m, 
nobody could resist the King. After that Heni^r hid 
Ministers who either agreed with bJTn more ezaoUy ot 
were prudent enough to act as if they did. 

The great dispute between Cathohcs and Protestetiti 
divided all Europe at this time into two hostile paitin; 
but the mass of English people had their own way of 
looking at it, a way which was shown very clearly in the 
next two reigns, and moat of all in the third. Heniy'i ODJ^ 
son, who came to the throne in 1547, was a child, w 
affairs were managed for him. by his mother's 
and they were strong Reformers, who looked at 
much as Luther did. When, however, the new Quvlt 
ment sent all round the country taking things out of flu 
churches which people had been accustomed to see there, 
and when they began altering the services and insisting 
on the use of an English prayer-book, then the nation, 
which had taken the breach with Rome so calmly, grew 
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discontented and angry. The pooter classes at this time 
lud other grievances as well, and feeling these violent 




Queen Elizabeth. 



changes as a last straw, they actually lose ioY a. adort. tvKA 
ia open rebellion. Moreover, when yoan^, ^A'SM^ ^as.^ 
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and an attempt was made to keep the FrinceBa Mary 
from the throne because she was a Roman Catholic, the 
nation would not hear of it. The idea was to make Mary's 
young relative. Lady Jane Grey, Queen instead of her, 
but Englishmen showed plainly that they meant Henry's 
elder daughter to have her rights, whatever her religion 
might be. 

On the other hand, when Queen Maiy was firmly seated 
on her throne, and hoped to do great things for the Catholic 
Church, she soon found that she would have to move verj' 
cautiously indeed. Her subjecta were ready enough to go 
back to the old forms of worship, but Parliament entirely 
refused to promise any obedience to the Pope, or to allow 
the property of the monasteries, on which the newer 
gentry had grown rich, to be handed over to the Chuich 
again. And when Queen Mary announced that she was 
going to marry Philip of Spain, King of the most strongly 
Catholic country in Europe, the people were furiously 
angry. The fact was that they were always incUned to 
regard these matters from their own point of view as 
Englishmen. The Pope of Rome was a foreigner, and so 
they did not want him interfering. Philip of Spwn was 
a foreigner too, and an even more dangerous one ; because 
at that time the Spaniards were the most powerful nation 
that we had anything to do with, and our forefathers could 
not bear the idea of submitting in any way to a stronger 
neighbour. So the mass of Englishmen got into the habit 
of thinking of the Roman Catholic religion as dangerous 
because it threatened their liberty, and this weighed heavily 
against their liking for old customs. Queen Mary did a 
good deal to make them hate the old faith for other 
reasons, since she had numbers of people burned alive for 
being Protestants. It is true that in the reign of her 
sister Elizabeth, the next Queen, Catholic priests were 
executed, and even tortured, so that neither party is free 
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from reproach. But it was chiefly because these pnests 
■were dangerous to the Grovemment that they were put to 
death in the next reign, and people who lived quietly were 
usoallr allowed to beheve what they pleased. 

Queen Elizabeth, who came to the thione because very 
luckily Mary and her husband Philip had had no child, 
leigned from 1558 to 1603, She was a very clever woman, 
and though by no means without faults, she appeared to 
be exactly what was wanted in England just at that time. 
She was able to see that if the' country waa to be really 
independent it must for a time be kept from getting en- 
tangled, either in friendship or in war, with such powerful 
nations as the Spaniards or the French. So, though she 
was always being asked, she never would choose a husband 
either in Spain or in France, because these two countries 
were such rivals that to have done so would have made 
an open enemy of one of them. The war with Spain had 
to come in the end, but Queen Elizabeth managed with 
the help of her Ministers to keep it back for thirty years, 
tdl Elngland was strong enough. In the same way she 
and her advisers, of whom Lord Burleigh is the most 
famous, succeeded in preventing any real struggle between 
CathoHcs and Protestanta m England itaelf. There were 
a few plots, got up chiefly by foreigners, amongst the 
people who wanted to have Mary Stuart, the Roman 
Catholic Queen of Scota, on the throne instead of Eliza- 
beth. And, on the other hand, there was a slowly growing 
number of extreme Protestants who were not at all satis- 
fied with tho English Church as the Tudor Kings and 
Queens had made it. But the greater part of the people 
were ready enough to attend the Church services which 
the law said they must attend — as in those strange days 
it did ; and almost everybody, whatever he thought about 
the Church, meant to stand up for England against out* 
aders, and was devotedly loyal to the Queen. 
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The fact was that our countrymen's new and growing 
energies about this time were turned to other things than 
religious disputes. These were to come more into the 
next century ; but most Elizabethan Englishmen were 
busy in quite different ways. One way, for those who 
liked adventure, was in going out to see the world and 
win what prizes they could upon the seas. Among the 
earliest of these bold sailors was John Hawldna of 
Plymouth, who had this sixteenth-ceutury thirst for ad- 
venture to the fuD. The great enterpiise for all seamen 
of the time was to get to America and trade there ; because 
America, which had only been known to Europe for about 
fifty years, belonged to the Spaniards, and they would 
not let anybody else lay a finger on the gold and other 
valuable things which were to be found In the New World. 
Hawkins was not a man that we can be altogether proud 
of, for he was bent only upon enriching himself, and he 
was also the first trader who seized negroes in Africa to 
sell them in America afe slaves. But we cannot help 
admiring his skill as a seaman, and his immense courage. 
The risk he faced so light-heartedly was not merely that 
of crossing the ocean in what would seem to us a very poor 
httle ship. There was the danger also of faUing into the 
cruel hands of Spain, and that might easily mean torture 
and death. 

The daring of tbe men who came after Hawkins was as 
great as his, and their aims were higher ; for they were 
filled with a real passion for exploring, and a hatred of 
Spain which had grown out of love for their own country, 
Frobisher, the bold Yorkahireman who found Greenland 
and Labrador while looking for a north-west passage to 
the East, did oiot have to fight the Spaniards until his 
later years. But Francis Drake, a Devonshire man, and 
the greatest of all these " sea-dogs," met them- and beat 
them again and again. It is a&id that when Drake first 
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Bitted the Pacific Ocean he prayed that he might he spared 
to sail upon it with an English ship and an English crew. 
His prayer was granted, for between 1577 and 1580 he 
sailed round the world with five little ships the size of 
pleasuie-yachta ; westwards across the Atlantic, through 
the Magellan Straits, and back round the Cape of Good 
Hope. As he went down the western coasts of America 
he fell upon the Spanish settlements over and over again 
and sacked them, iiringing home great treasures to the 
Queen. The Spanatds wanted Drake to be punished for 
robbing them, -- but Elizabeth, who liked courage and 
liked money, nlade excuses to Spain and knighted Drake 
instead. ' 

By this time, however, Uiings were coming to the point 
where the Queen's cleverness at putting ofE would not 
serve any longer to prevent the outbreak of war. Xn 1587 
she was forced by her Ministers and by the feeling of the 
nation to order the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had been the centre and tke excnse of most of the 
plots against Elizabeth. That meant an open quarrel 
with the great Roman Catholic power of Spain. In 1588 
King Philip sent off to our English coasta the great fleet 
known as the Armada, to attack and crush, as he hoped, 
these troublesome islanders. But he had reckoned with- 
out our nimble Uttle ships and our dauntless seamen under 
their great Admiral, Lord Howard. While the clumsy 
Spanish vessels, which were known as galleons, were 
hanging about the Channel waiting for one another, the 
Englishmen flew at them, harassed tbem, divided them, 
sunk them. After a few days of this, the wind and storm 
completed the work our men had begun, and only 53 
out of the 130 ships of the Armada ever returned to King 
Philip to tell the tale of their defeat. 

This splendid victory over Spain was one of the imf 
portant tnining-points of our history. It kegt Enigtan^ 
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safe from t^ interfeienoe of biggei nations, and so left 
her free to settle Bome gieat questions of Iier own in the 
next centuiy. It shownd clearly tliat theie was no dangm 
of a religious war in our country like those which wmb 
raging in France and in the Spanish Netherlands. Ont 
forcfathcTB put their duty to England before anything 
else, and in fact the Admiral who was in command against 
the Armada was himself a Roman Catholic. And besides 
aU this, the victory may be said to have marlred the be- 
ginning of our progress towards our present podtiiHi H 
the kading sea-power and colonising nation of the world. 
During the rest of the Spanish War, which dragged on 
nearly all through Elizabeth's reign, we see signs of the 
growing confidence of England in her own strength at 
sea, as when one little ship, the Sevenge, under Siz Richsid 
Grenville, fought all day and night against a whole Spaniah 
licet ; or when the very coasts of Spain were attacked 
and Cadiz harbour was destroyed. Many brave ex- 
plorers, too, followed the lead which Frobisher and Drake 
had given. Sir Humphrey Gilbert had already, five yearB 
before the Armada, begun the wonderful story of our 
colonips by trj'ing to make a settlement on the coasts of 
Newfoundland, A little later on another attempt of ti» 
same kind was made farther south on the American cout 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the most brilliant and 
accomplished men of Elizabethan times, who named the 
country Virginia in honour of the maiden Queen Blizabeth. 
These were nidy first efforts, and not successful ones; 
but they were a sign of the future which was being pie- 
pared for the Dritish people by the position of their island 
home and by their special tastes and capacities. 

Elizabeth's reign is indeed the time which it seems most 
natural to call the period of Renaissance in England. It 
was not only in seamanship and exploration but in almost 
every other line of life that our countrymen seemed to be 
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filled with new vigour ; and we see this moat dearl; 
when we turn to the wonderful poets and prose writers 
of the time. Under Henry VIII. there had, of course, 
been a good deal of interest in hooks and in the new 
learning which had spread to ub from the Continent. But 
on the whole the wise men of the early sixteenth century 
appear to have been practical reformers and educators 
more than anything else, hke Dean Colet, who founded 
St. Paul's School, and Sir Thomas More, who wrote a book 
called the " Utopia," about an imaginary country where 
everything was perfectly arranged. But the famous 
writers of the Elizabethan time did not devote themselves 
to teaching or improving people ; for them literature was 
an end in itself, as for the greatest authors it always must 
be. Of course, that does not mean that they were not 
interested in other things as well. On the contrary, they 
seemed to find life so full and so exciting that it wori^ed 
into poetry and plays much better than modem life can 
be made to do. Sir Philip Sidney, who led the way in 
one particular kind of verse, was a soldier and a states- 
man and a courtier as well. Spenser, the author of a great 
poem called the " Faerie Queene," was a fighter too, and 
had some experience of government in Ireland. And 
Shakespeare, the king of Elizabethan and of all English- 
poets, wrote plays which show us how immensely inte- 
resting everybody and everything must have been to 
his wonderful mind. In 1577 the first real theatre was 
opened in London ; and we can hardly be thankful enougli 
that it was, for if Shakespeare's plays had never been 
written we should have lost something which is unequalled 
in any other Lterature in the world. 

There was no doubt a particular reason why Sir Thomas 
More at the beginning of the century wrote his book about 
the imaginary happy country. It was because a great 
many Englishmen were in very bad case indeed at fliat 
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time, and it seemed to More that their misfortunes were 
largely the result of bad government. The people who 
suffered most were the labourers in the country. They 
had been getting steadily worse and worse off as the 
medlEevftl system of working the land changed and broke 
up ; for their old place in the scheme of things was lost 
and they had not yet found a new one. The fact was 
that when trade increased so fast and the merchants grew 
so rich, men who owned land were no longer content with 
the plan of the Middle Ages ; which was that all the 
people bom on an estate stayed there and made their 
living on it, no one troubling to ask whether some 
other arrangement might not be more profitable. We 
must always remember that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, what with the system of common fields and 
the poor supply of manure, the return from plough-land 
was often less than a third of what a farmer gets now ; 
80 that if you sowed an acre with two bushels of wheat 
you only reaped in the best years from four to sixteen 
bushels, according to the quality of the land. To the 
yeomen and gentry of the Tudor times, whose brothers or 
cou^ns were perhaps making a fortune in foreign trade, 
this seemed a very thankless business, and they soon found 
out that tiie way to improve matters for themselves was 
to turn nearly all their land into pasture for sheep. 
English wool was still at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century in as great demand as ever, so that both the owner 
who let his land to be enclosed for sheep and the farmer 
who took it were likely to make a very good profit on the 
bargain. 

TTiey did not trouble to think where the cottager came 
in under ihis system, and in fact the result only too often 
was tihat he lost his livelihood altogether. Far fewer 
men were of course required on the land, and the rest 
coold nsnally do nothing but turn beggara ot U»m:^. («.'<> 
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intervals during the reigns of the first four Tudoie we find 
the Government makiDg laws which were meant to stop 
this practice of turning plough-land into pasture. The^ 
ordered, for instance, that no one should keep more &sa 
2000 sheep ; but it was easy for a man to get round tiis 
by saying that those he kept beyond thia number belonged 
to his children ; and there is no doubt that other laws of 
the same kind were disobeyed too. Another cause for 
the great increase in the number of beggars was the break- 
ing up of the monasteries under Ifenry VIII, Charity 
had fdways been one of the chief duties of the monks, 
and when they were gone there was nobody to take tkit 
place in helping the poor. In the earlier Tudor period tk 
Government tried to keep down the beggars and tramps 
by cruel punishments, but in Elizabeth's time they found 
out that this was very little use. So in her reign they 
passed the first Poor Law, which ordered that workhouses 
should be built and that paupers should be supported 
by a parish rate. Of course this was a most necessary 
measure, and we have never been able to do without i 
Poor Law since. But at the time when it was passed 
things were not really quite as bad as they had been 
before ; for in the later sixteenth century English farmers 
found that they had been producing rather too much wool, 
and they began again to think about improving their 
plough-land so eis to grow more grain and roots. 

Another part of the medifeval scheme of things which 
appeared to be breaking down was the gUd system in the 
towns. As trade increased and there began to be a little 
more manufacturing as well, people found the rules and 
regulations of the gilds very much in the way. We can 
easily guess that it was irritating for energetic young men 
to be told that they could not get into a particular trade 
witboat paying a sum oi money -fl^iitJtvK^ -wovJ^^jsiss, '^ivs^ 
Xeatv to save ; or perhaps mVJaoxA. -gtov^v?, 'fiosL't «Qia 
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ancestors had been gild members too. This was the sort 
of thing that happened in the old towns where the gilds 
were in authority, and the natural result was that people 
began to leave them and go to what were then called 
the " industnal villages " of Manchester, Sheffield, and 




Birmingham. There was a further reason for the decay 
of many of our older towns in the eastern and south- 
eastern counties. Fart of the tremendous change made 
in the world by the discovery of America and of the way 
round Africa to the East was l^t the great trade routes 
were now across the Atlantic Ocean, aui tvo^,, a& "S^ia^ 
laod to be, bj the Jlfedi'terraneaii Sea. &o ^j^ie'SAsX. M^s^»»- 
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and Kentish towns, which had been ao convenient for the 
Italian and Flemish trade, sank in importance, while 
places like Bristol, Plymouth, Southampton, and Shrews- 
bury, nearer the western ocean, grew and flourished. 
London, of course, was so firmly established as the capital 
and the great centre for trade that an increase of com- 
merce in any direction meant an increase in her prosperity 
as well. 

The Elizabethan period was perhaps the earliest in 
which, if we of the present day could go back into it, we 
should not be amased at the miserable discomfort of even 
wealthy people's lives. There had been plenty of splendour 
and show before ; indeed. Kings and nobles indulged in a 
great deal more than they do now, as when Henry VIII. 
went to war and took with him clothes enouigh to occupy 
a hall forty-five feet long by fifteen feet broad, besides a 
choir of over a hundred singers. But it was not until the 
later sixteenth century that people like farmers and tradea- 
men began to have what we should think some of the moat 
ordinary comforts of life. Pillows, carpets, glasses to 
drink out of, and solidly-built houses to live in were among 
the things the middle classes began to demand and to get 
in the time of Elizabeth. Fresh meat, too, could be had 
much more easily now that proper winter food for oxen 
could be provided ; the potato had been introduced by 
Sir Walter Raleigh on hia return from Viiginia, and also 
tobacco, which many people will think was even more 
important. 

It is a sign of the time that nearly aH its great buildings i 
were private houses. The style of architecture was some- 
thing of a mixture between the fashion of the fifteenth 
century and a new one which was just coming in ; but it I 
was often very beautiful, as we may see from places like I 
-ffaddon Hall in Deibya^arc, ka?\eY ^-ad.™. Hertfordshire, I 
WoUaton Hall in "Not^n^JiaTQ^Ts, «sA Tc&sq -n>s(&, ' 
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MoBt of these fine houses wen no doubt built foi the 
landed gentry, but others would be foi rich lawyers and 
physicians, as well ae merchants, for the growing im- 
portance of the professional men is another mark of the 
period. 

At this time, in fact, there are things on every side to 
remind us that the Middle Ages have been left behind. 
Perhaps it is worth while to remember, amongst other 
greater matters, that until the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century it was not a matter of course for absolutely 
everybody to have two names, like all of ns now. In 
early times nobody ever thought of it, because when there 
were only perhaps ten or fifteen families in a village, one 
name for each person was quite enough to distinguish him. 
The Anglo-Saxons called one another Egbert or Ethelwulf, 
the Normans William or Roger, and that was all. During 
the eleventh century the nobles began to take a surname, 
calling themselves, as a rule, after the places where they 
lived or came from, as " William of Malmesbury," " Henry 
of Blois." But as this was chiefly to show their import- 
ance, the practice was not copied by the humbler classes 
for a good long time. Then, as the number of people in 
the country increased, and there might be so many Johns 
or Henrys in a place as to be very confusing, the habit 
grew up of giving them suitable surnames. Some were 
called after their trade — Smith, Fowler, Sadler, and so on ; 
others by some descriptive name, Ix)ng, Brown, Stout, and 
others of that kind ; most of all, perhaps, were distinguished 
as sons of their fathers — John the son of William became 
John Williamson, Henry the son of Robert became Henry 
Robertson. When everybody down to the poorest cottager 
had his Christian and family name as a natural thing, 
instead of being called by one only, like a horse or a dog, 
it showed that the gidf between high and low in the nation 
was gradually becoming lees James Brown, an agii- 
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iral labourer, was a very different sort of person, in 
of his poverty, from James, the villein of the 
eenth century. 
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LEADING DATES 

1 ot Henry VUI 1509-1647 

■ation from the Church of Rome .... 1S29-1536 

lutioD of the monaBteries 1536^1539 

» of Edward VL 1547-1563 

lliona EunoDg the poorer people 1549 

1 of Mary 1583-1558 

1 of Elizabeth 155S-1603 

itioD of Mai? Queen of Scots 1S87 

ht of the Spanish Armada I68S 

s'a voyage round the world 1677-1680 

trance of Shakespeare's PUys .... 1591-1611 
Laws of Elizabeth 1663-1601 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE STUART KINGS, THE COMMONWEALTH, AND 
THE REVOLUTION 

The great work of the seventeenth century in EngUnd 
was the winning back by the nation of ita power to govern 
itself through ParUament. The people, oi rather those 
more well-to-do classes which stood for the people, had 
had the power, and used it, in the earlier fifteenth century, 
but they had grown tired of it when they found themselves 
unable to check the constant disorder in the country. 
So Edward IV. and Henry VII, had been allowed to take 
back a great deal of authority into their own hands, and 
to go on much longer than the Lancastrians without 
calling Parhament together at all. Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth had both done almost everything they pleased, 
but they managed it by controlling ParUament itself, and 
making very clear what laws they expected it to paas. 
But then, on the whole, these two wanted what the mass 
of the people wanted, and besides that, (he Tudors had a 
gift for knowing where to stop, and when they must give 
way, though that certainly did not often happen. With 
the Kings of the House of Stuart, who were the next to 
reign, it was a very different matter. They always seemed 
to be obstinate where they ought to have yielded, and to 
give way where they ought to have stood firm, and it 
was simply extraordinary how they alwaya wanted juat 
the opposite of what the people did. So after a great 
deal of strugghng, which makes up most of the history of 
this time, it ended in the Stuarts being turned out of 
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the countiy, and a more manageable royal family being 
. brought in. 

Since the year 1603, when Elizabeth died and James 
Stuart succeeded as next heii to the throne, England and 
Scotland have always had the same Sovereign, although 
it was another century before they joined together, as 
they do now, in having one British FaiUament. The 
Stuarts had been Kings of Scotland for centuries, and 
the people there had always rebelled against them when 
they wanted to, without thinking nearly so much about 
it as the more orderly and law-abiding English of the 
seventeenth century. James I. seems to have been misled 
by this liking for peace and order in his new kingdom, 
and by the devotion which Englishmen had been taught 
by the Tudors to feel for their King. He thought he could 
do just aa he pleased, and he brought up hia son Charles 
to beUeve that it was not only the right but the duty of 
a King to disregard the wishes of his subjects whenever 
he chose. But the chief causes of dispute were much too 
serious for England to bear this patiently. 

One of these chief causes was money, and the other was 
religion. Both James I. and Charles I. after him spent a 
good deal of money in making httle wars abroad and in 
helping other rulers to make them. But unluckily Enghsh- 
men nearly always thought their Kings were taking the 
wrong side, and Farhament would not be at all hberal in 
granting taxes to the Government. No doubt it was 
annoying for James and Charles to remember that 
Henry VHI. had got almost anything he asked for, and 
tiiat Elizabeth had sometimes put on tases without con- 
sulting Parliament at all. But, on the other hand, their 
8nbject« were quite right in holding firmly to the power 
<rf giving or refusing money, for they would have had no 
control over the King if they had once let that go. As 
eaily aa 1606 a merchant called Bate refused to pay a 
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tax on Bome currante he had imported from abroad, 
because he said it had been imposed without the consent 
of Facliametit. The King's advisers managed to get round 
this, and they did raise a good deal of money from the 
merchants ; but the House of Commons was always object- 
ing and protesting, and by the time James died in 1625, 
the country was very tired of him indeed. In Charles's 
reign things grew rapidly worse. James had been ex- 
travagant over courtiers whom he favoured, but Charles 
was more so. The most powerful of these favourites, who 
was blindly admired by both father and son, and had 
been made Duke of Buckingham under King James, turned 
out to be a very expensive person indeed. He made some 
costly military expeditions abroad which failed hope- 
lessly ; he hved in great splendour at home, and be was 
so bitterly hated by the nation that Charles lost in sup- 
porting }\\m the share of popularity he began with when 
he seemed a pleasant change after his father. 

No doubt there were, in spit« of everything, a far 
number of people in England who agreed with the Stuarts 
that a King might do anything he chose, and a good many 
more who thought very little about the matter. But 
most of the men who were elected to sit in the House 
of Commons, belonging as a rule to the class of smaller 
country gentry, were very firm in their resistance to un- 
lawful government. We have every reason to be proud of 
these men, who risked their liberty and even their lives in 
defending EngUsb freedom. In the seventeenth century it 
was no trifling matter to offend a king. Sir John Mot, 
who led the opposition to Charles in the earlier Parlia- 
ments of his reign, was thrown into prison, and in the end 
died there. Others besides faced both threats and punieb- 
ment for refusing to pay illegal taxes and for taking put 
in the great Petition of Right in 1628, which set forth tb 
grievances of the House of Commons. 
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offences for that purpoee ; they forced quiet hooseholda 
to take in soldiers and support them ; tiiey revived old 
taxes which had not been heard of for generations, and 
put them on by the authority of the King alone. One at 
these taxes, called Ship-money, was remated by a Bnck- 
inghamshire squire named John Hampden, who refused to 
pay his share. His lem- 
tance did not help other 
people much at the time, 
but it roneed men's enthu- 
siasm and made them more 
and more determined that 
some time there should be 
a day of reckoning vith 
King Charles. 

That day came in sght 
when he blundered into 
war with the Scottish people 
over the other great ques- 
tion of the time, the religious 
I one, and, in order to raiae 
money for his army, was 
Soldier with a Mdbket and a obliged to call a Parlia- 
Crutch to best it om whbn , . ,, i i , -. 

I'lMNG. ment together and let it 

About 1630. stay. The Long Parlia- 

ment, as this assembly was 
called, existed all through the Civil War which waa 
now about to begin, and through the new kind of govern- 
ment which, coming after the war, was kept up for some 
years by the strength of the extreme Protestant, or Puritan, 
party. 

Besides the right of self-government, the men who re- 
sisted James and Charles were fighting for something else. 
They were fighting for their o-wiv TC,U:?,iLOUB views against 
He authority of the AngUcan CkuasJo- "^noti. "\a. ~^a>. 
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eth's time a good many people were not satisfied with 
lie way the English Refoimation had been carried out ; 
nd they were called Puritans partly because of their 
trict, sober liie, and partly because tiiey liked a Church 
dth no bishops or dignitaries to manage it, and with 
ery plain simple services. The number of men who 
[lougbt in this way had steadily increased, and they were 
ery much disappointed when James I. would do nothing 
liat they wanted, and when he supported the laws which 
bliged everybody to attend the Church of England on 
ain of heavy fines. The fact was, however, that during 
hese early years of the century the King was still in a 
troQg position as to the laws about religion. A great 
aany Englishmen were afraid of extreme Protestantism, 
ind still more afraid of the Roman Cathohcs, to whom a 
Sreat deal of harm was done by the few reckless inventors 
)f the Gunpowder Plot, when Guy Fawkes tried to blow 
ip the two Houses of Parhament. So people thought that 
So keep to the Church of England, which stood in the 
niddle, was the only thing that was safe. 
But as James's reign went on, the Puritans grew in 
Qmbers and strength. Some of them actually thought 
• better to give up their homes and their native country 
ither than stay where the Church of England was estab- 
Uied by law. So they went out to settle in America, 
hich at that time meant facing so many dangers and 
trdahips that their doing it shows, more than anything 
Be could, how deeply they felt about these matters. The 
nst famous of these colonists are remembeied as the 
Ugrim Fathers. They sailed in the Mayflower for Cape 
Dd on the American coast, and founded in the year 1620 
ke first of those New England colonies which had so 
%at a future before them. There the Puritans could 
fcve their own form of religion and make everybody 
WBhip ahke, which was the real wish of all keenlY 
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religious people at that time, whether they veie Puritans, 
or Anglicans, or Roman Cathohcs. 

There were other Puritans, however, who did not go to 
America, but stayed at home and took part in the Btrug^ 
against the Stuait Kings. It was part of the Faritaa 
character to be very determined and rather mercilen, and 
so the members of the House of Commons who belongMl 
to this party were the moat dangerous enemies that JanM 
and Chark^s could have. It was they who made Dp % 
majority of the Long Parliament of 1640, which qokl^ 
passed a great many laws forbidding all sorts of 
which King Charles and his advisers, especially 
bit^hop Laud and the Earl of Straflord, had been doing 
th(! last eleven years. It was the Puritans who took 
arms, when making laws did not seem to be bi 
about all they wanted, to fight against the King 
against thoac who supported him. It was the Punl 
leaders, though in this they certainly went far be; 
what their party wished, who after some years of 
war actually put King Charles on trial for his life 
executed him ; and it was the great leader of that 
Oliver Cromwell, who became what was called Lord 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, and mled 
several years instead of a King, 

There is very little doubt that both ChorleB I. 
Oliver Cromwell were men with a strong sense of 
who felt perfectly sure they were doing right. But 
was quite unusually stupid. He could not at all 
the sort of times he was living in, and so he let 
get into such a situation that a party amongst hii 
jects were able and eager to take away his life, 
well, on the other hand, was a man of great ability anil 
power, or he would never have reached the position htf 
did ; besides, in mattexa -^Vift ^-6 had a free hand, ' " 
Toiatioiis with foieign covjntma, Vt igsq«n»*i. ~ 
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splendidly. But the weakness of his situation was thai 
he was kept in it by the power of the army ; while the 
one thing which Englishmen hated then, as they would 
hate it now, was being ordered about by soldiers. These 
Puritan soldiers, too, were a particularly tiresome kind, 
who objected to games and music and amusements, and 
were quite as tyrannical in rehgious matters as Archbishop 
Laud had been. Cromwell was forced by them into being 
much more despotic in his rule than he was inclined to 
be, and he could not govern in the proper way through a 
freely elected Parliament, because he knew he had lost 
the sympathy of the men who would elect it. Besides all 
this, people began, as soon as Charles was dead, to forget 
the bad things he had done and to call him a martyr. So 
altogether it is not surprising that soon after Cromwell 
died the late King's son was brought back from abroad, 
and, in the year 1660, raised to the throne aa Charles II. 
The mass of the nation had soldiers on their side as well 
now ; the Puritan army was disbanded, and nearly all 
England was full of dehght at getting back to the old 
state of things. 

Between the years 1660 and 1689 our forefathers made 
their second attempt at getting on with the Stuart Kings. 
As long as Charles II. lived the attempt did not break 
down altogether, because, though the King governed very 
badly, he was careless and hght-hearted, and much too 
fond of his throne and his royal privileges to run any risk 
of losing them. But when Charles was succeeded by lii) 
brother, afFaiis took a very different turn. James II. wm 
more like his father in having a strong sense of duty, but 
he was one of the most narrow-minded men that ever 
lived, and unfortunately his idea of duty was just the 
opposite of the people's. What James wanted was to 
restore the Roman Catholic religion in England. Charles 
would have liked very well to do that ; and he had indeed 
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been far too friendly with King Louis XIV. of France, a 
veiy powerful and strongly Catholic naonaich, who held 
much the aame position in Europe that Philip of Spain 
had held a century before. But wheie Charles had been 
cautious, James was blindly reckless. He made nu secret 
of being a Catholic himself, or of meaning to bring up 
bis child as a Catholic too ; and he eageily set about 
breaking through the laws which forbade the practice of 
the old religion in England, The people were convinced 
that they were threatened by the tyranny of a French 
King, as well as of their own, and by a return of the evil 
days of foreign priests. They grew more and more dis- 
contented, and at last, towards the close of the year 1688, 
a number of them invited WiUiam of Orange, the head of 
the Dutch Republic, who was married to James's daughter 
Mary, to come over and rescue the country. He came 
with a small army ; James abandoned the throne and 
fled to France, and William and Mary were made King 
and Queen in the year 1689. 

This turning out of one King and bringing in another 
meant much more than a mere change in royal families. 
It showed that the British people intended to have the 
country governed according to their own ideas ; and for 
diia to be clearly understood was so great a thing that we 
very naturally speak of the " Revolution " of 1689. After 
Uie reigns of WiUiam and Mary, and of James's other 
d&ughter, Queen Anne, another King had to be brought 
in from a German royal family called the Hanoverians, 
who were descended on the mother's side from James I. 
But their having the throne was decided by a law called 
the Act of Settkment, so that no King of Great Britain 
could ever suppose any more that he had a right to his 
throne except by the consent of the Parhament and of 
those who elected it. 

Another important matter decided by the Revolution 
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was the position of our country in Europe. William III. 
was chosen as King largely because he had already fouglit 
80 determinedly for the ProtCBtant religion and the liberty 
of hia country against Louis XIV. of France ; and the 
statesmen now called the Whigs, who had brought about 
the Revolution, supported him eagerly in going on with 
the war. Louis XIV. wanted to extend his power over 
many other countries besides 
France, and to make them ail 
Roman Catholic whether they 
liked it or not. It was the 
great object of William's life 
to prevent this ; but the two 
things which made his new 
I subjects sympathise with him 
warmly were that Louis 
XIV. put himself on the side 
of the Stuarts, and that he 
tried to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands {or what we now 
call Belgium). The British 
were determined that they 
would not have Kings they 
had turned out brought back 
by French soldiers, and that they would not have their 
merchant ships threatened by an enemy just across the 
North Sea. So the war with France went on with short 
intervals not only through William III. 'a reign, but throngb 
a great part of Queen Anne's. 

Our success in the later years of this struggle was largely 
due to the great general who commanded our armies after 
William III.'b death. This was John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, probably the most brilliant soldier we have 
ever had. He won some very famous victories, such u 
the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies ; but the gnatcst 
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thing we owe him is his makiiig our country so formidable 
that when peace came we got some very important ad- 
vantages out of it ; even although it waa not the Whigs 
who drew up the treaty, but their rivals the Tories, who 
had always been half-hearted about the war. The Treaty 
of Utrecht, as it was called, was made in 1713 ; it laid 
down, among other things, that the Netheriands were to 
belong to Austria, an ally of ours, instead of to unfriendly 
France ; more important still, that Great Britain herself 
should have Gibraltar and Minorca in Eiirope, as well as 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland in .America, and should 
also have the right to carry on a certain amount of trade 
with the enormous regions in Southern America which 
belonged to Spain. This agreement was of the greatest 
possible value to our country in its progress towards its 
present position as head of a great Empire. The posses- 
sion of Gibraltar gave Great Britain a iirm position in 
Europe, and prevented us from ever being too seriously 
threatened by any other naval power. The increased 
foothold in America was quite as important, and though 
a great part of the new trade was in slaves, so that we 
have no reason at all to be proud of it, still it did make 
our merchants and trading companies very rich and very 
strong. When later on it had to be decided whether 
Oreat Britain or France was to be the chief colonising 
country, the question was decided in our favour. That 
decision meant the growth of the British Empire. 

In the seventeenth century, however, nobody talked 
about an Empire, and the Government had hardly any- 
thing to do with the enterprises which were more and 
more carried on abroad. These were in the hands of com- 
panies hke the old Merchant Adventurers. The greatest 
of them was the East India Company, which did the whole 
of the trade in those precious spices and silks and other 
things that came from the Far East. The determination 
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of Westein nations to have these things had led them to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean and discover America in ^ ' 
search for a new way to India ; and now the eager rivaliv 
as to who should have the biggest share in the trade sent 
merchanta of all countries hurrying to face difiBculties and 
dangers in those distant lands. The Dutch, who had 
become splendid sailors, were our greatest rivals in the 
East, and in many places were before us. It shows ton 
httle the aiit^horities at home concerned themselves with 
colonists and trading companies that, when the Dutch in 
some of the Spice Islands murdered all the EngUsh they 
could lay hands on, it did not make any difference to the 
peaceful relations between the two Ck>veEmnente in England 
and in Holland. 

If there were great dangers in aeventeenth-oentury 
commerce, there were great opportunities too. Fortunes 
were ma<le by it, and it was certainly the favourite career 
for ambitious young men of all classes except the aristo- 
cracy. Neither Englishmen nor Scots had yet begun b) 
po in very widely for manufactures. A good deal of 
woollen cloth was made, but everything else was on rather 
a small scale, and articles which needed delicate handling 
were usually brought in from France, Holland, or the 
East. One must of course remember that such manu- 
factures as did exist were not carried on by great numbers 
of people at once in factories supplied with powerful 
machinery, which is the sort of thing we usually mean 
by manufactures now. In the seventeenth century, as 
in earlier times, employers were " masters " in their own 
trade ; that is to say, they were saddlers, or cutlers, or 
golJsmiths who worked themselves, besides emploving 
journeymen and apprentices in any number from two to 
perhaps a dozen. 

Every boy had to be an apprentice for seven years, for 
that old rule had been made into law by the Government 
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tvheA the gilds seemed to be getting too weak to enforce 
.t for themselveH. No doubt this wa,s a good thing ia 
xiany ways, and it kept up the supply of skilled workmen. 
But, on the other hand, the system must have been some- 
bimes used, in the simpler trades which could have been 
[earned in a much shorter time, as a means of getting 
grork out of yo»u^ men without paying them properly for 
it. The apprentices lived in their master's bouse with 
tiim and his family, and the goods were made and sold 
there too, all under the same roof. The employer might 
punish his apprentices, and could feed them and arrange 
their work as he chose, so that under an ill-tempered man 
they must often have had hard times. But in most cases 
their life seems to have been rather pleasant and jolly, 
Emd they were certainly anything but a down-trodden class. 
When there was any fun or any disturbance in the London 
streets, the apprentices were usually in the thick of it. 
rhey were not afraid either of expressing opinions about 
their own treatment, as is shown by the story of their 
petition that they should not have to eat salmon oftenei 
than three times a week ; but this, of course, was not such 
luxurious living as it seems to us, for sahnon was a very 
rommon dish then, and people got tired of it. 

It sounds more like modem times when we hear that 
the Tyneside colliers grew rich by sending coal to London 
in the seventeenth century, and that the iron-smelting 
Furnaces in the Forest of Dean supphed Warwickshire 
irith the raw material for its hardware trade. But though 
there was coal-mining and there was iron-smelting, the 
two things had nothing to do with one another ; coal was 
osed only in private houses, and the fuel used in smelting 
was wood. The value of coal in manufacture was not 
[ound out in this century, and until it was, the great 
industries of the North of England an4 ^Cfia ^'a.'Cfi. '^^■ 
Scotland could not come into existence. 
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In the country districts, labourers usually lived like the 
apprentices in their master's house, until they married and 
were obliged to have a cottage for themselves. Country 
ways do not change as fast as town ones, and in parts of 
England and Scotland this custom has remained much the 
same from the seventeenth century to the twentieth. 
Only in the earlier time the labourers ate always at the 
farmer's own table, and so were probably very well fed, 
though they had little money to spend for themselves. It 
has been remarked that this Stuart period is one in which 
we hear nothing of discontent or rebeUion amoi^ agri- 
cultural labourers. No doubt this was chiefly because 
they were pretty well off, better on the whole than the 
peasants of other countries. The time was paat when 
plough-land was constantly being turned into pasture ; 
and the time had hardly come — as unfortunately it did 
later on — when landlords made a regular practice of en- 
closing commons for their own use, and so stealing away 
the cottager's right to feed his beasts and his poultry for 
nothing. And besides, when there were so many mrae 
small freeholders and yeomen, instead of big landlords 
who employ agents, it must have been easier as a rule for 
the labourers to bring forward any particular grievance 
that they were suffering from. Still, if we hear very little 
of the cottagers, it may have been partly because they 
had nobody to speak for them. The farmer who owned 
or rented land had quite different aims and interests from 
those of the landless labourer. 

One very good thing for farming had been begun under 
Charles I., and after the Civil War people took it up again. 
This was the draining of some of the fens in the east ot 
England — a piece of work which nobody had attempted 
since the monasteries had been broken up. A great marshT 
district in Cambridgeshire, caUed Bedford Level, was 
drained by a clever engineeT <ia.Vlftd Vermuyden ; he was 
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Dntchman and as Holland is one of the lowest-lying 
luntries in the world it was natural that he should be 
feood at making dvkes and cuts for wat«r. As is usual 
th fens which are drained Bedford Level was turned 
to splendid corn land and we need not wonder that 
'ermuyden was asked to do some more work of the same 
nd. Some eflorts were also made though rather feeble 




A Coach of t: 



(nes, to deepen the channels of the rivers, so that they 

'oidd be more use for barges and boats to sail on. But 

Bi was for getting about on land, not by water, that better 

^ays were found at this time. In Charles IT. 'a reign some 

oterprising people started what were known as " flying 

I " to ruu between important places like London 

Uid Oxford. People accustomed to express trains would 

■ot think these coaches flew very fast, for fifty miles was 

I much as tbey could cover in a day. But they were 

I impi'oveiuent on anything then had be^a ■ 
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before, and most likely anybody who traveUed in tlie: 
felt that he was doing something rather dashing. If m. 
could not travel much faster than this, however, letWr. 
could. A Government postal system was one of the goo^ 
things begun in the Commonwealth period, and relax's of 
post-horses could go more than a hundred miles a day; 
but you paid postage according to the distance you wanted 
the letter to go, not the same everywhere in Great Brit«n. 
Rich people made journeys in their own carriages or 
coaches, and carriers' carts began to be used by the poorer 
classes for sending parcels and for going in themselves 
from village to village. We can still see carriers' carta at 
any time in the country, and sometimea we may be re- 
minded of a still earher state of tMngs by coming acroas 
one of those old bridges which were only made wide enough 
for a pack-horse. 

London led the way in this as in many other matters, 
and had hackney coaches on hire ; but the streets wen 
still 3o very muddy and ill-paved that most people seem 
to have preferred going by boat on the Thamea when- 
ever they could. The capital grew rapidly daring tin 
seventeenth centui}', and is bcUeved to have had a popit 
lation of nearly half a million, which was ten or fifteen 
times as much as any other town. But the incxeaae «u 
largely in what were then called suburbs, outside the dty 
of London and the city of Westminster. These eaburia 
are all part of London now, but the way they grew up 
shows us why the name " City " is used of suc^ a BmiD 
part of our modern capital. In Stuart times the whole 
of it was very crowded, very dirty, and very anhealtby, 
since everybody except a few great nobles or we^tjiy 
merchants lived in small wooden houses closely packed 
together. There was always a great deal of iUness, and 
in the year 16C5 a great Plague broke out which, inside 
London, was almost as bad as the Black Death had been. 
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Men writing at tbu time say the town wa« so deserted 
by all who couUl afford to run away from the Flagne tbit 
gram actually grew in some of the streets. In the follow- 
ing year London suffered another blow ; for a great fire 
broke out, beginning from some trifling accident b i 
baker's shop, and spread so terribly fast that neariy hall 
tiie City was bumcd down. It is said that the blaze coold 
be seen for forty miles round, and, besides the homes iif 
tens of thousanfls of people, old St. Paul's Cathedral and 
many other churches were destroyed. 

It is ofttm said that this Fire was really a blesnng in 
disguise, liRcausc stxin after it the old unwholesome wxxteD 
hous(ai were rcphwMjd by bigger and handsomer ori«, 
usually of brirk. No doubt this is true ; but any one wbo 
admires the old Gothic architecture will feel sorr^' that w 
many of the f.'ity churches were lost, A new St. Paul's 
was built in the latter part of the century by a ver>' clever 
ar(;hit/:ct called Christopher Wren, but by that rime 
nob'Mly desigrifid in anything but what is known as the 
Ki:iiajs.sari(:i; style. Tliis was a sort of imitation of the 
way the. ari<:ii;nt (i ri^iks and Romans used to build, and can 
Ijc rr:r;ogJiiH'!d by its grf^at round domes, flat pillars, and 
porti':';<;H. Tin: Shiildnfiian Theatre at Oxford is an example 
of it, beHidds Ht. Paul's ('athedral, and many other fine 
i^liurchits in tlm City ot Jjfjndon. But most of our mcMlem 
public buildings bave beitn designed in something the same 
style, m nob(«Iy need Im; in any doubt as to what it wai 
like ; orjly Wren built much better than most modem 
ardiitficts do. 

The citizi^ns of Jy^ndon had always taken a considershle 
share in politjirs, and had a great deal to do with the 
Keliellion against Cliarles I. and with the Restoration of 
Cliarlfis ]1. Part of tln;ir irifluence, no doubt, came from 
the fact that almoHt all the tJuverest men of the time 
livfid in London, and that it was the centre for every sort 
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d occupation and amuaement. The magnificent serieB of 
Shakespeare's plays had, of course, been performed there ; 
but the Puritans of the Commonwealth objected to theatres 
^tc^ether and closed them, the result being that after 
the Restoration people took to having much more frivolous 
plays to show their relief. But in seventeenth-century 
London men began also to turn to more serious pursuits. 
The Royal Society was formed to study natural science, 
and the great mathematician Isaac Newton was an early 
member ol this body, which has existed ever since. 

We must not forget, moreover, that if Puritanism injured 
our stage and put down many harmless and healthy 
sports, it gave us at the same time some of the finest 
writing in our language. Milton, the author of " Paradise 
Lost," who stands beside Shakespeare at the head of all 
our English poets, was in his later years a firm upholder 
of Puritanism, and of liberty too, against anybody who 
threatened it, whether Kings or CommonwealtJi generals. 
And John Bunyan, who wrote " The Pilgrim's Progress," 
was a Baptist preacher, and among the most Puritan of 
the Puritans, His book was the first really great work 
written by a man of the people for the people to read ; 
and it is a model of strong, simple English, just as the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, produced earlier in the 
century, is the perfection of a richer and more stately 
style. 
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THE BRITISH IN INDIA 

If we take a map of the world and look first at our own 
litde British Islands and then at the Indian peninsula, so 
many times larger and so many thousand miles away, 
and separated from us by so many other countries, it 
certainly must strike us as a wonderful thing that .India 
should be under our King and Parliament, and governed 
by men regularly sent out from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. We cannot help feeling some pride in our race 
when we think of it ; and whatever the faults of our rule 
in India may be, we are quite safe in beheving that no 
other European nation could manage an Eastern Empire 
better, or perhaps as well. 

Yet this great possession came to us in the beginning by 
a sort of accident. Nobody thought in the first place of 
doing anything but trade in any part of the East, and 
for that purpose the Spice Islands, such as Simiatra, Java, 
and Amboyna, were the natural goal. The only reason 
why the British settlements of the seventeenth century 
were made on the mainland of Hindostan instead was 
that the Dutch had got into the islands before us, and 
were determined to stay there. So the East India Com- 
pany planted its little stations. Fort St. George and Fort 
William, where Madras and Calcutta stand now, each fort 
holding a handful of soldiers to protect the warehouses 
and the clerks. Bombay, the third settlement, was handed 
over to us by the Portuguese, who had got there first, as 
part of the dowry of Charles II. 's Queen, Ca.t\i!M\!\& 'A 
'Braganza. 
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One tlimg we most lemember if we are to tmdeistand 
what happened to the East India Company in the 

eighteenth centiuy — and that is that the inhabitants of 
this great peninsula were not in any sense a single nation 
like the English or the French, There were himdreda of 
peoples and tribes in India, and they difEered in appear- 
ance, in language, and in religion. But it had happened 
to them once, or to the greater part of them at any rate, 
to be brought under the authority of one single line ol 
monarchs. When Queen Elizabeth was reigning in England 
and when our merchants were just beginning to take 
their ships cautiously into the harbours of India, these 
Mogul Emperors, as they were called, had just established 
their position, and very wealthy and splendid monarclu 
they were. But their power depended, not on law and 
justice, but, as usual among Eastern nations, on the 
strength of each Emperor and his soldiers. So tiatuiaQy 
enough there came times when weak rulers were on the 
throne, and then the Mc^l Empire seemed likely to fall 
in pieces. By the eighteenth century there were reaOy a 
lot of httle monarchies within the big one, for the lieu- 
tenants of the Emperor had made themselves independrat 
in some places, and new lines of princes had set them- 
selves up in others, India is so vast and so thicklj 
peopled that these minor monarchies were in many caw 
as large as European kingdoms. 

It was a Frenchman who first hit upon the idea of 
getting some advantage for his own country out of t^ 
state of things. A very able man, called Dupleix, mi 
Governor of a French trading settlement about the yen 
1746, and he formed a scheme for setting up nati« 
rulers in certain parts of India who would be kept M 
their thrones by European soldiers, and would therefoK 
be ready to do evexyftni\% \Ji.afc tli-a commander of th» 
soldiers wished them to io. \'t "«*» a. n-ec^ ^g«&.'^sMM, 
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and would most likely have resulted in the quick groirth 
of French power in India, had there not been a particnk 
young EngL'ahman then in the service of the Eaat Indii 
Company. This was Robert Clive, 

Clive, who was the son of a small Shropshire sqaiie, 
had really been sent as a clerk to India because nothing 
could be made of him at home ; and for a time it seemed 
that, what with work he disliked, a hot climate which 
made him ill, and his own proud shyness which prevented 
him from making friends, his life abroad would be as 
great a failure as his life in England. But before long a 
chance came to him of showing where his real genius lay. 
For a few years after 1743, Great Britain and France were 
at war in Europe, and the French in India took the op- 
portunity of attacking and destroying our settlement at 
Madras. Clive suddenly found out that he would rather 
be a soldier than a clerk. He got a commission as ensign 
in the Company's troops, and did very good service until 
peace was made. Then Clive began to feel that he would 
have to go back to his office ; and so he very likely would 
but for Dupleix and his ambitious plans. About the year 
1750 the French were hard at work estabhahing one of 
their poppet rulers in a big district called the Camatic. 
They had conquered almost the whole of it for him when 
Chve proposed to come to the rescue by seizing the chief 
town. He was put at the head of two hundred British 
and three hundred native soldiers, most of them only half 
trained ; with this little force he took the town of Arcot, 
and held it for months against besieging armies of many 
thousands. The French plans were checked, and Chve 
was recognised both in India and in England as a brilliant 
general. It is said that his father in Shropshire was 
perfectly amazed when he heard of his idle son's defence 
of Arcot, and of the other succeases that followed it. 

But Clive's most famous achievement come several years 
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later, after he had been home to England to pick up his 
health again, spend his money, and receive the praises of 
the East India Company's Directors. In 1757 the native 
ruler of Bengal, a province larger and more thickly peopled 
than Great Britain, set upon the Company's settlement at 
Calcutta, plundered it, and made prisoners of the people 
hving there. The way in which these innocent prisoners 
were treated is one of the most dreadful crimes in history. 
A hundred and forty-six of them were shut up for the 
night in a small room, afterwards known as the Black 
Hole of Calcutta ; and so terrible were their sufferings 
from the stifling Indian heat, from thirst, and from lack 
of air, that of these hundred and forty-six only twenty- 
three came out alive next day. This horrible piece of 
cruelty roused the fury of every Englishman in India, and 
Clive was chosen to avenge the death of our countrymen. 
At the famous battle of Plasaey he led a few thousand 
men against a native army twenty times as numerous, 
won a splendid victory, and by the defeat of this cruel 
tyrant made the East India Company the real masters of 



The battle of Plaesey is always regarded as the beginning 
of our Eastern Empire, but a century had yet to pass 
before the home Government took Indian affairs into its 
own hands. It was some little time before British states- 
men showed any keen interest in the matter at ail, and 
when they did, it was in the direction of finding fault 
with the Company. Perhaps we can hardly wonder at 
these merchants and clerks, who, when they found them- 
selves practically rulers of the whole of Bengal and of 
other territories in the south from which the French had 
been finally driven, thought more of making their own 
fortunes than of governing the country. Each man traded 
for himself and tyrannised over the natives as he chose, 
until Clive went back to India and spent two years in 
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putting down many of theee bad practices with a strong 
hand. It was tlie severity of his attacks on the Company's 
servants that made Parliament begin to take the matter 
up, and pass a law making the directors partly responsible 
to Government, and improving things in other ways. 
Even Chve himself, now Lord Clive, was reproved for 
some doubtful conduct during his earlier years in India, 
but because he had done such great things for his country 
these charges were not pressed. 

The next great Empire-maker in India was less fortu- 
nate. This was Warren Hastings, who had gone out under 
Chve at first, and in 1773 was made Governor-General of 
Bengal and the other provinces. Hastings showed the 
most wonderful talent for governing. It was he who 
really changed the Company's traders and " writers " into 
a body of men very like those we call Indian civilians 
now — men who honestly did their best for the natives, 
and put the good government of the country before their 
own advantage. The result was not only that British 
India prospered, and money poured into the pockets of 
the Company, but that the Bengahs themselves loved 
Warren Hastings as they had never loved the rulers of 
their own race. Besides governing one great province so 
well, Hastings added others to oui possessions, and it 
began to be clearly seen that a great part of the peninsula 
would some day come into British hands. But in spite 
of all this splendid work, Hastings committed some very 
i faults, and for these he had to suffer in his later 



years. 

The fact was that Enghshmen who ruled in India at 
thb time had to face temptations which their country- 
men at home could hardly be expected to understand. 
Eastern nations are accustomed to tyranny and craelty in 
tbeir monarchs, and so a GovemOT-'Sa'WOTa.V feund himself 
able to make his wiaiies W( "va. «• ""^ "^^a^ -^mu %. 
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gtartling change to any one used tx) English life. Be«des 
this, the wealth of the country, the gold, the ivory, the 
jeweb and precious stufis, heaped up, as they often were, 
in the palace of some feeble native prince — these things 
made almost too dazzling a prize. If a man did not 
want them for himself he might still be tempted to secure 
them tor the Company he served ; and we must remember, 
too, that our modem idea about the special dishonour 
of taking bribes was not yet general even in England. 
Hastings was accused by certain great statesmen in the 
House of Commons of using his powers wrongly, and of 
exacting money by cruelty. He was tried by the House 
of Lords in Westminster Hall ; the trial dragged on, being 
taken up again and again for eight long years, and 
though Hastings was declared not guilty in the end, he 
was never afterwards so rich or so powerful as he had 
naturally expected to be. 

When some of our greatest men, such as Pitt and Burke, 
were taking this keen interest in India, and when a law 
had been passed establishing what was called a Board of 
Control to look after the Company's methods of govern- 
ment, it seemed as though we were coming quickly to the 
modem state of things. But Great Britain had not yet 
heard quite the last of French rivahy in the East. We 
had many wars with France in the course of the eighteenth 
century, and the biggest and longest of them all came, as 
we shall see, quite at the end of it and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth. It was then that the French, who showed 
the most extraordinary new energy in all sorts of ways, 
tried once more to dispute with us for empire in the East. 
Their plan was to rouse some of the fiercer and more 
warhke native tribes against us, and to combine with them 
in attacking the Company's dominions. But there were 
two brothers in India then. Irishmen, who were strong 
enough to defeat the scheme. One waa the Matc^<u& 
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Welleeley, the OoTemoi-Oenenl, and tiiB other wu 
Arthur WcUesIcy, the brilliant soldier who afterwards 
became Duke of WeUington. Through the skill and de- 
termination of these two, and of those who worked under 
them, the French attack ended only in another increase 
of British power in India. 

It was a really wonderful change which had taken piscs 
in sixty years. Before Olive's day, British traders in the 
Ka«t were Icxiked upon as timid and unenterprising, and 
it was the Frenchmen whom the natives feared ami 
admired. After Warren Hastings and Marquis Welleaiey, 
ours was the only Western nation of any account in India. 
And great progress had at tlio same time been mads 
towards a system of government which few people wfao 
know anything about it can fail to admire. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE BRITISH IN NORTH AMERICA 

Everybody knows that America was discovered by the 
Genoese sailor Christopher Columbus, in the year 1492, 
and most of us have heard abo that but for an accident 
it would very likely have been our own King Henry VII. 
who fitted out the expedition instead of the King of Spain. 
Another thing which it is important and interesting to 
remember is that Columbus did not start out on purpose 
to look for America, which indeed nobody expected to 
find there. What people wanted was to find a new way 
to India and China, because the old one overland was 
blocked by the Turks ; and some explorers tried to find 
this new way by going east, round the south of Africa, 
while others, knowing that the world is round, tried to 
find it by going west. In fact, the idea that India and 
China lay just on the other side of the Atlantic was so 
strong in Columbus that he went on believing it after he 
had landed in America, and for the rest of his life. This 
mistake explains why the natives in America are still 
called Red Indians, and where the West Indian Islands 
got their name. And there is another reminder of the 
error, very common in our speech at Christmas time, for 
the turkey is a bird which was brought from America 
during this period, and was called a " Turkey fowl " 
because it was supposed to have come from the East. 

It must have been a wonderfully exciting experience, to 
Bail away across the world witkoMt tesJi-j Vnom-wj, ■a.'^. 'a^ 
wiat jrou were coming to, wteftiet a. "Oftw *iwi:oa«."E*' « 
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the other aide of an old one, or simply a vast and unex- 
ploreJ ocean. Our ships were ntit altogether out of it 
even in this early period of adventure ; for Sebastian 
Cabot, who reached the mainland of America in 1497, 
before Columbus had finished with the islands, was hdrn 
in England, and commanded an English crew. But c 
the whole America, with the gold mines of Mexico and 




Tub Depabtueb op Columbus from Palos ih Spain. 



Peru, was left to the Spaniards, just as the route to India 
round Soutli Africa waw left to the Portuguese, until the 
reign of Elizabeth. Then came the great time we have 
spoken of before. Frobiwher explored the wild coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Francis Drake sailed round 
the world, following the track of a bold Portuguese ex- 
plorer called Magellan, who had been killed while on the 
voyage. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, one of the bravest men 
who ever lived, failed the dauftexA ol iV% wm. iti a tiny, 
imdeeked vessel, hoping to make an.'Ei'n^i^ efc\S»MaKc*.\o. 
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Newfoiuidland. Sir Walter Raleigh found time, among 
Lis other great doin^, to show the way to the place where, 
a few years later, the colony of Virginia was to grow up. 

English people certainly need not mind Spain having 
got first into the New World, for as it turned out we 
did much better by coming later. The wealth of South 
America, chiefly gold and silver, was very tempting, but 
it was not of a kind that brings a nation any lasting good. 
The Spaniards never got into the way of doing much more 
than pick up riches off the ground in their new poBsesaions. 
But our colonists, once they had got over the hope most 
of them started with of finding gold in Nortih America 
too, saw that their only posable way of getting on was by 
hard work. Soon after the refd settlement of Virginia, 
which took place in 1607, the coloniste are described as 
devoting themselves to building houses and planting com. 
And it is said that even the streete of their new little 
capital, Jamestown, were sown with the tobacco-plant, 
which shows their energy and thrift, though it sounds 
decidedly inconvenient. 

Perhaps the chief cause of the steady growth and the 
prosperity of our American colonies was the character of 
the men and women who founded them. To emigrate at 
all in the seventeenth century was of course a proof of 
more than ordinary courage and determination. Even 
now a good many people shrink from leaving everything 
they are accustomed to and settling in a strange country ; 
yet, compared with what it must have been in the Stuart 
times, going to America now is hke visiting your cousins 
in the next village. For one thing it took months then 
instead of five days to get there, and if you had storms 
the voyage might last almost any length of time. Then 
when you landed you had to deal with uncleared land 
and virgin forest ; you had to live as you could till the 
first crops came up, and longer if they failed ; you had to 
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Bet up a system of law and government, and keep every- 
body in order ; and all the time you had to guard against 
the fierce Red Indians who might attack the settlement 
and murder everybody in it. 

But besides reabsuig all this, we have to remember 
what drove these first American colonists out of England. 
It was not the want of a good position or comfortable 
livelihood, but the want of freedom to practise their own 
rehgion and make their own laws. They would not let a 
Government tyrannise over them in one way, or an Estab- 
lished Church in another way ; they preferred to leave the 
country they loved, with a very slender hope of ever 
seeing her again. All the original American colonies were 
peopled in this way. The different States of New England 
— M^ne, Massachusetts and the rest — ^were filled with 
Puritans escaping from James I., Charles I., and Laud; 
Roman Catholics went to Maryland, where their rehgion 
was allowed ; in the Commonwealth time, Episcopahans 
Socked to Virginia ; later still, the Quakers founded Penn- 
sylvania. Men and women who would do this must have 
had brave hearts and strong wills, and put conscience 
a long way before comfort. Some people say we ought 
to be grateful to Archbishop Laud for forcing such fine 
material out of the country, since otherwise our race 
might not have spread as it has over the whole of North 
America. And if people are to be thanked for the good 
they do not intend, perhaps we ought. 

The American colonies had other advantages as well. 
They had a huge continent to spread in if they could. 
They were three thousand miles away from the home 
Government, so that our practical English statesmen soon 
saw that in most ways they would have to be let alone. 
They had no idle class, whether nobles or paupers, to hve 
on the work of the rest. And their ioim ot Tft^a^cft, ?«. 
well BB their other ideas, led them aa a mfl.\\«t cV i»msw6 
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to net up a Oovemment in which every nun took part. 
Not that tho Nuw KnffUndcni, who noon bfscame mu^ 
the m(«t inii>ortaiit (if the colonUt«, were what we BhouW 
call free or liUral-mindBd, On the contrajy, the autb* 
ritieH in auAi provinc^c were quite determined to allow no . 
form <ii niliiiiim hut their own, and they made the m«t 
detailed aiirl tirexome regulationH about the way [leo^ 
were Uf live. Only there were no many different Bed* 
mt up, each in it« own diittriot, that cvcrylxxly enuld find 
Home [>\iux within the New Kii){hind group where hi* 
{xtrtieulur ntlif^on wuh tlie favourite. And in coune <i 
time thiK variety munt have made the Americanit mote 
toli;raiit of other {leople'H opinionn. 

In the triiddb of the Hcventeenth century there wnm 
about eighty thouitand [leople in theiie colonies, and 
t'lwardff the middle of the; eighteenth there were a miUion, 
whiirli kIiowh how they ha<l got on in tlie meantime. Ax 
we Khould exifcet in HUeh Utmn and wiriouti-miridiMl [leople, 
thi;y w<;r« very purtieidur akiut the edu<^tiori of their 
ehiidmn, and Mit up viilufje w^hoobt and gramrTiar-H';h<'>obi 
in iieiirfy i^very tiiwoKhip, which for thow! timim wax vi;ry 
etiU;r|irJHing indi-J^d. ifurviird (.'olhtge, Uk*, wuh foundi!<l 
UMefiriyuH Mi'S'i, near lioNtori, whi(:h ntxm Uicame tlu: m<wt 
inipurljint New ICtiglatid Uiwn ; and Yale, the other great 
Uiiiveritity in nnnlern Aitu-.ncji, waH etttabliHhed at th<r 
l«iginnin(! of the nighleenUi w^ntnry, Tlie New Kngtanrlen 
m:i',mi-A to h)iiiw i!Vi;n the.n the tiuttx: for nuMdianira and fur 
iiMiful inVftntioriH whieh we mu: in the [leople of the Unital 
HUNtN UfiUiy. 1'heir greuUtxt man in tlie eighteenth 
century grettteHl lit leuHt uti the [)(uu;«;ful Hide of ]ife~ 
wfiH IC<!njuniin Krtinkiiri ; and he, lieKidett inventing &[»■ 
plianiU!K for wanning rcKmm, lighting the atn^tM, and 
othi^r UiirigH of t\u: kind, hi^i^ame famouti in 1752 by fai« 
di«:overy of the litthtnintcf^'ndnet^ir. 

Tlie trade i>l tlie Amencan coloniei* increancd Hteadily, 
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though alowly. They sent ont, however, nothing but raw 
materials, chiefly those which came from the great forests, 
BBch as timber, tar, pitch, and hemp, together with tobacco 
from the plantations. And these things were sent nowhere 
but to Great Britain. Both these restrictions came from 
tlie same cause, which was the odd idea all nations had 
then that colonies existed almost entirely for the ad- 
vantage of the mother country. This was why Great 
Britain made laws which prevented the Americans from 
trading with other nations, and from carrying on any 
important manufactures at all, even those for which New 
England had special opportunities. The British wanted 
to supply all manufactured articles for the colonies, 
and for that purpose it was necessary to keep the 
whole trade in their own hands. Nowadays, when we 
think BO much of our seU-goveming colonies, and often 
indeed put their interests before our own, it is difficult 
to believe that we were ever so stupidly selfish in our 
treatment of them. If it had been this sort of thing 
which made the Americans cut themselves off from us, we 
should certainly feel that our forefathers only got what 
they deserved. But this way of managing colonies was 
regarded as so natural that although it must have made 
the colonists dislike their mother country very heartily, 
still other things were needed to bring about the actual 
separation. These other things were provided during the 
latter part of the century. 

One of them was the destruction of the French power 
and influence in North America. Although, on account of 
our knowledge of after events, we look upon the British 
settlements in North America as very much the most 
important, we must remember that in the eighteenth 
century diey cannot have appeared so. The French held 
Canada on the north and Louisiana on the south ; more- 
over, shortly before the middle of the century thay \iBd. 
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Bet up a line of forte to connect theii poesessions ; and so 
not only did the Britisli colonies look very email and 
unimportant beside the Fiench, but they were surrounded 
in such a way that they could not grow freely, and mi^ 
very possibly be swallowed up. This was the state tl 
afCairs when in 1756 a European war broke oat, called 
the Seven Years' War, in which France was on one ode 
and Great Britain on the other. 

In this struggle we began badly, as we have dnw in 
other struggles since, through not taking things serioodf 
enough. But in 1757 a very great man became Prime 
Minister in Great Britain, and soon brought about a new 
state of afCairs. This was WiUiam Pitt, afterwards Loid 
Chatham. He was a great statesman, a wonderfnllj 
eloquent speaker in the House of Commons, and one of 
the first pohticians to be aa honourable about money in 
pubhc affairs as all our Ministers are to-day. But perhaps 
Pitt's most valuable quahty of all was his power of in- 
spiring people with enthusiasm, A new spirit seemed to 
come into the army and the nation when he was at the 
head of affairs, and he knew exactly the right men to 
choose for military leaders both in Europe and in America. 
The struggle between the British and the French on the 
other side of the Atlantic was fought out with no other 
nation to interfere. Our greatest commander was the 
fanioua General Wolfe, and after two years of smaller 
successes he won the bciUiant victory which practically 
ended the war and gave us Canada. This was the menus- 
able surprise and capture of Quebec, carried out at dead 
of night, and ending in such close hand-to-hand fighting 
that both Wolfe himself and the brave French commanded 
Montcalm were killed in the battle. In the same year our 
navy in Europe won a great victory at Quiberon Bav; 
so when peace was made, our position was almost magicalk 
different from what it had been a few years before. The 
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French formally handed over the whole of Canada to 
tiieat Britain, and we got some Bmallei advantages as well 

When this had happened, the American colonista were 
perfectly safe, and no longer needed the protection of the 
British army or navy. So they very naturally began to 
feel, whether they openly said it or not, that it would be 
much better for them to cut the bond which was hamper- 
' ing their progress. Great Britain soon gave them an 
excellent reason for the separation. As early as 1765 oui 
Ministers and Parliament had made the mistake of putting 
on a tax for people inside America to pay ; so that theii 
money would be taken without their opinion being asked. 
Whether or not Parliament had a legal right to do this, 
and even if it was quite fair that the Americans should 
help to pay for the Canadian war, still it was an absurd 
thing to try, because it had never been done before, and 
a million colonists three thousand miles away were not in 
the htast likely to stand it. Lord Chatham told ParliS' 
nicdt tliis, and said it with such force that the Ministers 
took tlieir tax ofT again. But eight years later Chatham 
wan shut up in a sick-room, and the Prime Minister of the 
day, HU]>p(»rt«d by King CJcorge III., went back to this 
fooliHli Hclicnie, and told the Americans that they must 
pay a tax on imported tea. 

It is a very well-known story that the New England 
col(miHt« met the ships at Boston Harbour and threw the 
tea into the sea rather than pay a duty on it. But this, 
of couPHc, was not the moHt important thing they did- 
Thiiy formed a (^rjiignisH to manage the affairs of the 
dilTerent provinces ; tht;y began to raise armies, and in 
the yfiar 177*!, they made a Declaration of Independence. 

Tln! hcr'o (if llic war tliat followed was George Wash- 
ingt<m, u Virginian, who Hhowiid himself to be at once a 
priithnt general, a statcHmwv, ft,m\ & wfW-a&crificing patriot 
The Americans very pro^Wv Tii(i,Mi. "tiaa. »a 'floft. wrwsa. 
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of Us country, and indeed it wss WashiBgton who held 
the colonists together when they were discouraged by their 
early failures and inclined to quarrel among themselves. 
The independence of America must have come in time, 
for 8 brave people caimot be kept under another Power 
so far away if once it has made up its mind to be free. 
But we may perhaps doubt whether without Washington 
the colonists would have succeeded as soon as they did. 
Even with him, they might not have done so if half Europe 
had not taken up arms against Great Britain at the same 
time, and if some of our wisest statesmen had not begun 
to think and to argue that nothing at all was to be gained 
by fighting with the Americans. 

But both these things happened. In 1781 we were at 
war with France, Spain, Russia, and Holland, as well as 
with America, and there was besides some serious trouble 
in Ireland. Our fleeta held their own splendidly, but still 
it was clear that we were using up our strength to no 
purpose. A great victory of Washington's over one of t^e 
British generals at Yorktown had helped to convince even 
the most wrong-headed of our Ministers that we must let 
America go. The same thing was urged by the two chief 
critics of the Government in the House of Commons ; by 
Burke, who was much too wise a man not to see the truth 
of the matter, and by Fox, who was always on the side 
of Liberalism and freedom. So in 1782 the Prime Minister, 
Lord North, who was a great favourite of obstinate King 
George III., left his office at last, and next year peace 
was made all romid. The independence of the United 
States, as the colonies were now called, was acknowledged, 
and on the mainland of America Great Britain kept only 
Canada and Newfoundland. Nearly everybody said that 
this was ruinous, and that we should never hold our heads 
BO high again. But these gloomy foieboAiu^a tomei. craX: 
to be very fas irom the truth, and tlie gtesiteat i^^'A "A 
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tlie British Empire began ^ears after tlie loss of these 
ooloniea. For a time many people were unreasonable 
enough to feel a sort of grudge against the Americans, but 
that is an old story now, and nobody has a greater admira- 
tion than we have foi the gieat Republic on the other 
side of the ocean. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PERIOD OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The hiatoiy of our nation has from the beginning been 
made lathei different ftom that of other European peoples 
by the fact that we live on an island. We did of coui^e 
take our share in some of the greater Continental Btmggles, 
as when we helped so effectively to shatter the power of 
Phihp of Spain and of Louis XIV. of France. But till 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, Great Britain 
had never been concerned with what was called the 
European " balance of power " in quite the same way as, 
for instance, Holland or Prussia, whose very existence 
might easily be threatened if one of their neighbours became 
too strong. 

In the year 1789, however, there began the tremendous 
upheaval which is known as the French Revolution, and 
with this, or at least with the fierce wars that came after 
it, we were as deeply concerned as anybody else. The 
great things which the Revolution did in the long run for 
the liberty of the people, both in France and in other 
countries, could not indeed affect Great Britain very much, 
because our forefathers already had most of the rights 
which the French suddenly demanded. It was really the 
evils of the Revolution which we had to deal with — evils 
which for a time seemed much stronger than the good. 
There were fifteen or twenty years when it looked as if 
Fiance were going to destroy the freedom of Europe in- 
stead of helping it. 

The pity was that this Revolution had not come a 
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great deal eooner than it did, for tiien the state of things 
which had to be remedied would not have been nearly so 
bad, and the people might have been leae bloodthirBtj and 
terrible in their destruction of it. But as a mattei of 
fact, during that seventeenth century which we British 
had spent chiefly in securing our liberty, other nations 
had come more and more under the rule of despotic Kings 
and of royal officers who made every part of the country 
feel the burden of a aelflsh and tyrannical government. 
And Kings were not the only burden either ; for the 
nobles and clergy of these countries, and especially of 
France, had all sorts of rights and privileges which made 
them a dead weight on the back of the nation. The 
French clergy were immensely rich, yet they paid hardly 
any taxes. The nobles as a whole were perhaps lesa 
wealthy, but still a number of them had huge fortunes to 
squander at Court ; and they too practically escaped 
taxation. Moreover, these privileged people did nothing 
at all for the good of the country. The higher ranks of 
the deigy left all their proper work to poor curates, and 
seemed to recognise no particular duty for themselves 
except punishing humbler people who tried to think freely 
on any religious matter. The nobihty did not carry on 
the business of the Government and spend time on their 
country estates, as the British aristocracy did. They 
passed their hves almost entirely in idhng about Paris; 
and yet they kept by law all kinds of feudal rights over 
the peasants, such as the right to exact work from them 
without wages, and the right to punish them for offences 
— powers which ought to have been swept away three 
hundred years before. 

The Kings of France had certainly done something in 
the seventeenth century ; they had carried on endless 
wars at an enormous expense. But in the eighteenth 
century they did not even do that with any great a 
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Only they spent the money just the aune, and it all had 
to come out of the pockets of the middle classes and the 
poor. The smaller peasantry and the working people of 
the towns actually had to pay hall or three-quarters of 
their earnings in different kinds of taxation, some to the 
King's officers, some to the lord, some to the authorities 
of the town or village. Of course it was impossible for 
poor people to live decently il they bore such burdens, 
and many of them were reduced to great misery and 
want. 

At the same time, the French people as a whole were 
not, hke the peasants of Germany or Spain, so ground 
down and deadened as to have lost any hope of change. 
There was a fair number of small peasant landowners in 
France, and while these men struggled to improve their 
position, they were quite able to see how much less hard 
the struggle would have been in a country that was rather 
better managed. The French middle class, too, pro- 
fessional men and tradesmen, were well-to-do and un- 
usually intelligent ; so that it was all the more intolerable 
to them to be kept out of any share in the government, 
and to see every post of honour filled by an idle aristocrat, 
who spent the salary and did absolutely nothing to earn it. 

Another thing which had a good deal to do with bring- 
ing about the Kevolution was the spread of teaching about 
all men being naturally equal and born to be brothers. 
Many great French writers in the eighteenth century 
taught these doctrines, and made the fiercest attacks on 
the old system and the old traditions which kept the 
nobles and the people almost in different worlds. The 
Americans had picked up these ideas, and even put them 
into force as far as they could when they set up a new 
form of government for themselves. Frenchmen who saw 
this done were naturally all the more angry about the 
state of affairs in their own country, where there ■«»& % 
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great deal of fine talk about natural eqaality, and where, 
nevertheless, any lazy young aristocrat i^ought himself 
beyond meaeuie superior to an able business man or i 
brilliant author. Everybody who has read Dickens's 
wonderful story, " A Tale of Two Cities," will remember 
the scene where the Marquis's carriage runs down a poor 
child in the street and yet nobody dares to blame him- 
This is an extreme instance of one kind of thing that 
happened in France before the Revolution ; and in the 
same book is an example of another kind — that is the 
case of a great noble marrying his sister to an immensely 
rich professional man so as to live on his fortune, and 
then both of them treating him always with the most 
insulting contempt as their inferior. 

King Louis XVI., who reigned in France at this time, 
was as a matter of fact quite anxious, in a feeble sort of 
way, to improve the condition of the people. The years 
between 1770 and 1789 were rather a period of benevolent 
monarchy in Europe, and Louis XVI. bad a Minister 
called Turgot who did some good and wanted to do more. 
But most likely this softening on the part of their rulers 
only showed the people their opportunity, and helped to 
set free the storm of indignation which had been gathering 
up so long. Before poor Louis had been able to win much 
credit for his good intentions, Turgot found that he could 
do nothing really useful unless the nobles and elerg)' 
would consent to pay taxes. This idea was received by 
them with such fury that the King had to dismiss the 
Minister who had proposed it. He and his next advisers 
were soon made helpless by want of money. They had to 
summon what the French called the " States-General," 
answering more or less to our Parliament, which had not 
met for very many years. From that day the French 
Revolution began. 

Other European countries which were governed despoti- 
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csUy tihemselvefl began almost at once to be uneasy about 
vliat was going to happen in Fiance. But Great Britain 
believed in freedom, and was glad to see her neighboui 
rousing herseli to secure it. One of our great statesmen, 
indeed, Edmund Burke, was against the French Revolu- 
tion from tbe first. He grew to hate it more and more 
when the Convention, ae the French Assembly was now 
called, began passing laws at a tremendous pace, in a 
way which certainly would never Lave been endured in 
England, saying that there should be no more nobility 
and no more clergy, and tbat the whole country should 
be governed in an entirely new way. The peasants, too, 
had broken out in fierce rebellion against their lords all 
over France, burning and plundering their houses ; which ■ 
made a good many Englishmen besides Burke feel doubtful 
about the way things were going. Great numbers of the 
French nobility left the country and went to ■ Germany 
and Austria, where they tried to persuade the sovereigns 
of those countries to invade France and restore the old 
state of things by force. They would have been very 
glad to get Great Britain to do something too, but our 
Prime Minister was quite determined not to go to war 
for any such object. This Minister was William Pitt the 
younger, son of Lord Chatham, and so able a man that 
he had been put at the head of affairs when he was only 
twenty-four yeits old. 

It shows Pitt's strength of character that he held out 
as long as he did for peace, which he beheved to be right, 
when nearly the whole nation had begun to clamour for 
war. The British did not mind about helping back the 
French aristocrate who bad run away, but they were 
shocked and disgusted when those who had stayed in 
France were murdered, during what is called the Reign of 
Terror, by the hundred and thousand. They were pre- 
pared to recognise the French Reoublic, as a government 
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without a King ia called ; but they thought it horribl 
the Revolutionaries to put Louis XVI. and his Qui 
Marie Antoinette, to death. But what made it really 
impossible to keep the peace with France was that her 
new leaders announced their intention of helping all ]jeoplea 
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who wanted to rebel against their rulers. They began 
rouse Ireland against ua ; they hoped to rouse India ; they 
sent armies to a country so near our coasts as Holland, to 
conquer that for Repubht-aniam. And finally they them- 
selves, having abeady declared war against some other 
countries, declared it against us also, early in the year 1793, 
From that time until 181.5, when the famous battle o( 
Waterloo was fought, we were iievci at peaoQ 
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French except iar one mterval of about a year. Most of 
the other European countriea took part in this great 
Btni^le too, usually fighting against France as we did, 
Bometimea forced in spite of themselves to take her side 
against us. For the French grew immensely strong, partly 
through the extraordinary epiiit of their soldicra, but 




diiefly through the genius of one man. This man was 
Hapoleon Bonaparte. He began as a general in the army, 
showed the most amazing powers, and in a few years rose 
■fa) be not only Emperor of the French but practically 
Jpiler of a great part of Europe. He made his brothers 
some countries, he took a wife from the royal 
\na\y of another, he overawed moat of the rest with his 
"es. Kverybody felt that there could be no real 
Y oz peace until Napol6(m'fl dfispotJam ww ohetdied. 
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We British may be proud to tliink that it waa chiefly 
our power on the sea which prevented hi m from makiDg 
his position quite secure. He could pour his irresistible 
armies into Germany and Austria and Holland, but while 
our navy was the atrongeat in the world he could not 
reach Great Britain. It ia difficult for us now to picture 
a time when peaceful English people hved night and day 
in fear of the French landing on their shores. But thia 
danger was really very close upon them foz yeara, since 
Napoleon knew very well what the weak place waa in hia 
scheme of things, and tried hard to get an army across 
the Channel. British victories at sea not only prevented 
this, but again and again they checked Napoleon's plans, 
and encouraged the other nations in resisting him. Be- 
sides that, our ahipa constantly attacked the enemy's 
merchant veaaela, thua destroying French trade, and then 
we ourselves took over the commerce that France lost, so 
that she grew poor and we grew rich, which waa all in 
our favour for the purpose of the war. 

Of all the great sailors in our history, and there are a 
good many of them, the greatest is Admiral Lord Nelaon, 
the hero of this Htruggle at sea against Napoleon. He was 
a man of absolutely dauntless courage and spirit, with a 
wonderful gift for making those who worked with him 
feel as he did ; and besides that, he was a most skilful 
commander. His maxim was that the beat way to defend 
your own coasts was to find the enemy'a fleet, wherever 
it was, and beat it ; and of course if this is done ther« is 
no doubt of its good results, like locking up the burglar 
in^ud of locking up your house. Nelson waa never afraid 
of taking a big risk for a big object, and that gave him 
some of liis most brilliant victories. The greatest of all 
waa tlie battle of Trafalgar, fought off the coast of Spwn 
in 1805. Here the British defeated the two navies of 
France and Spain together ; Nelson was killed, but 
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Kapoleon never dreamed again of invading England, so 
that our Admiral seemed to have given his life for his 

country's safety. 

While we carried on the war at sea, other nations were 
struggling against the French on land ; and though for 
many years they had no success, there came a time at 
last when Napoleon's difficulties and losses in two coun- 
tries, Russia and Spain, led the way to hia downfall. The 
Spanish King had been swept out of the way long before, 
but the Spanish people were against the conqueror, and 
fought obstinately on. It was in this struggle, known as 
the Peninsular War, that the great British soldi^ of the 
time did service on land almost equal to Nelson's at sea. 
The Duke of Wellington, distinguished already, as Sir 
Arthur Wellealey, for his generalship in India, led the 
British army which guided and supported the Spaniards 
in their long fight, and did so much to weaken Napoleon's 
power. And then at last the end of it all came. The 
Russians, by burning down their great city of Moscow, 
had forced a great French army to draw back, ruined and 
starving, instead of enriching itself with plunder. The 
Germans and Austrians had gained real strength and 
determination at last, and won a great battle at Leipsic, 
Napoleon had indeed been forced once to give up his 
throne, had been banished to the island of Elba, had - 
escaped and taken up arms again. Then the British and 
the Germans together met him for the last time on the field 
of Waterloo in Belgium, and the chief honours of that 
victory lay with Wellington and the forces he commanded. 

The younger Pitt was our Prime Minister througli a 
great part of this long war, and his courage and deter- 
mination were an immense help to the country. But it 
was really very unlucky that so much of his period of 
power was spent in fighting, because what he really Bked 
was improving the condition of the people at home, and 
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there was very ]ittle time for that dining the Napoleonic 
wars. One change which he did succeed in bringing about 
was the Union of Ireland with Great Britain. This was a 
plan which, as we know from all the trouble about Home 
Rule for Ireland nowadays, did not settle things com- 
fortably for ever, but in 1800 it was at any rate a great 
improvement on what had gone before. 

The story of our difBculties with Ireland goes a very 
long way baclc. The native population of this western 
island were of the same race as the ancient Britons, had 
once been far ahead of them in civilisation, but had fallen 
back into an almost savage life, and as the Saxon conquest 
did not include the Irish tribes, they had gone on in much 
the same way for hundreds of years. In the twelfth 
century a number of barona went over from England and 
conquered a bit of the country for themselves, which was 
called the Enghah Pale. But the sons and grandsons of 
the men who did this neither remained real Englishmen 
nor became real Irishmen ; they defied the English Govern- 
ment, and yet despised the native tribesmen. The result 
was that everybody fought with everybody else, that 
barona and chiefs did very much as they liked, and that 
humbler people of both races had a very bad time indeed. 
People disagree about how long this wild hfe went on, and 
some writers say that the Irish became very civilised 
in time. But at any rate a change came in Tudor days, 
lor then our Kings made a determined effort leally to 
conquer Ireland. Under Henry VII. a law was made to 
prevent the Parhament in Ireland from doing anytliiiig 
that the English Government did not approve ; whil) 
Henry VIII. and his advisers tried hard to make both 
native Irish and Anglo-Irish accept English laws and 
customs and settle down in peace. 

Whether this would ever have happened we shall never 
know, because very soon there came the great split 
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between the Catholic and Protestant religions, whidi 
destroyed any possible hope of the two countries becoming 
practically one. Almost the whole population ol Ireland, 
whether they were descended from the natives, or the 
twelfth-century settlers, or both, remained Roman Catholic ; 
England, as we know, became Protestant. The struggle 
was now much more that of one nation against another, 
and during the next hundred years or so there were re- 
bellions and wars without end, and great cruelties were 
practised on both aides. Under James I., the people of 
the northern province of Ireland, called Ulater, were 
actually driven out and their places taken by Scottish and 
English settlers, a measure which really made a separate 
little nation within Ireland, much more prosperous and 
quite different in every way. Forty years later Oliver 
Cromwell punished the Irish with dreadful severity foi 
their resistance to him ; but perhaps for the mass of them 
the worst time .of all came after they had tried, with French 
help, to put James II, back on to the throne he had lost. 
For a short time they were in a position to show their 
hatred of their Protestant conquerors, but after William HI. 
had defeated them they suffered bitterly for what they 
had done. The whole management of the country was 
given over to a handful of powerful men who did not even 
call themselves Irishmen ; the Roman Catholics had no 
votes for Parliament, hardly any lands or money, and no 
right to occupy pubHc posts of any kind whatever. Be- 
sides that, our Parliament passed law8 to prevent Ireland 
from sending cattle and sheep to England, or sending wool 
anywhere at all, and this nearly ruined Irish fuming 
and commerce. 

During the American War and towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, leaders of the Irish Parliament were 
able to force Great Britain to give Ireland what they 
called independence — which meant that the control oar 
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Parliament liad had over theirs was done away with. 
This lasted for eighteen years, but as the House of 
Commons in Dublin did not really stand for the Iri^ 
people at all, but for the handful of Protestant landlords, 
most of the peasantry had an even worse time under this 
arrangement than before. This was what Pitt wanted to 
alter by the Union of the British and Irish Parliaments. 
He managed, with great difficulty, to get the law passed 
under which Ireland sends members to our House of 
Commons, and peers to our House of Lords, instead of 
having a separate Parliament in Dublin. But part of 
Pitt's plan was to give the Roman CathoUcs equal rights 
with Protestants, and this was stopped by King George III., 
who was always quite certain to make stupid objections 
whenever he could. 

Irish Roman Catholics got all their rights in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when, as we shall see, 
people began to be much more open-minded about such 
things. But perhaps it is partly because they were with- 
out them so long that the greater part of the Irish nation 
has never been quite satisfied with the Union, The Scota, 
who had joined their Parliament with the English one so 
long ago as in 1707, got on very well under that arrange- 
ment, and made the most of the advantage they gained 
by it in a great growth of commerce. But thou^ the 
Irish also were able to trade freely with England after the 
Union, and for many years now have been quite as much 
considered as the British themselves, this never seema to 
have made up to them (except to the people of Ubter) for 
what they call the loss of their freedom. 

During this eighteenth century, while France was work- 
ing up to her Revolution and Ireland was suffering such 
dreadiul hardships, England herself was- changing, in 
certain ways, more completely than -She- had ever before 
done in so short a time. Indeed/it, was,, baW^ii W^ 
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and 1800 that nearly everything happened which made up 
the " Industrial Revolution." This name simply means 
that there vse a tremendous alteration in the way manu- 
factures were carried on and land was cultivated, in the 
hfe of the working people, and in the position of theii 
employers. It came sooner here than elsewhere partly 
because, just at the time when certain inventions and 
discoveries were made which led the way to modem in- 
dustry, people were free to give their minds to making 
the most of the new advantages. There was no trouble- 
some fight between King and Parliament to take up 
everybody's attention, since all the chief points in that 
matter had been settled the century before. It is true 
that rich men controlled ParUaraent and the government 
in a way we should think very surprising now ; and also 
that members of the Church of England still had some 
advantages over other people. But the nation had not 
really made up iis mind in the eighteenth century that 
these things were wrong, and so, of course, it did not 
worry about changing them. 

The most striking difference made by this Industrial 
Revolution was that artisan labour began to be carried 
on mainly in factories instead of at home. The reason 
for this was the enormous increase in the quantity of goods 
manufactured ; and this, in its turn, was the result of the 
invention of several valuable machines. Four of these 
machines were meant specially for use in the cotton trade, 
hke Hargreaves' spinning-jenny, and they certainly did a 
great deal to help it on from its small beginnings. But 
the most wonderful invention of all was the steam-engine, 
which was patented by James Watt in 1769, and first used 
in the cotton manufacture about sixteen years later. This, 
of course, was not the kind of engine which pulls oui 
railway trains, but the kind you may see in the engine- 
room of a factor}'. Steam power and the new powe^ 
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loom, which was brought in towards the end of the 
century, were the two things which made our modern 
cotton-milla possible. We can easily imagine that the 
immense increase in the output must have seemed ahnoat 
hke magic to people accustomed to the slow old ways of 
spinning and weaving by hand. 

The new machinery was soon applied to the wool trade 
as weU ; and then both Lancashire and Yorkshire, which 
for hundreds of years had been behindhand in popula- 
tion, suddenly sprang forward till they were among the 
most thickly populated counties in England. Places like 
Manchester and Bolton, Leeds and Bradford, which at the 
beginning of the century had been quiet, unimportant 
little towns, at its end were well on the way to becoming 
the great bustling centres we know to-day. The iron 
trade, again, drew new life from the steam-engine, for its 
nse helped manufacturers to get over their difficulties 
about smelting iron with coal furnaces. The result was 
liiat the trade moved from its old centres near the forests 
of the southern counties to the Midlands and the North, 
where coal was to be found ; and so Birmingham and 
Sheffield grew fast into important towns. There were iron 
works in the south of Scotland and in South Wales as 
well, and Staffordshire had the manufacture of pottery, for 
which much had been done by a clever inventor called 
Wedgwood. 

If goods were to be manufactured at this rate, it was 
very necessary to find some new way of taking them about 
the country. We know from the writings of many men 
at this time that the roads of England were in a most 
dreadful condition. They had been first made to be used 
by people on horseback or on foot, and by hardly any- 
thing else ; and though the practice of sending goods on 
paddiorses was still largely kept up, yet there had been 
u we know a great increase in wheeled traffic, which of 
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course was very hard on loada not intended lor it. Bj 
the middle of the eighteenth century they were so cut up 
that it was quit« a common experience for a coach to stick 
fast in the ruts or to plunge into a deep sea of mud by the 
roadside. A happy idea, that of making canak, did ahnoet 
as much as the new machinery to ^ncourage the factory 
system. The Grand Trunk Canal, between the Trent and 
the Mersey, was finished in 1777, and the one between 
the Forth and Clyde in 1790 ; there were others which 
joined Liverpool, HuU, and Bristol ; and in 1792 the 
Grand Junction Canal was opened, making a waterway 
from London through Oxford to the chief towns in die 
Midlands. This new plan had the great advantt^ over 
the old one (of deepening the beds of the rivBis) that yon 
could make the canal go wherever you wanted ; besides, 
it did not need clearing again and again, as all the smaller 
rivers did. So it became almost a matter of course to 
send goods from town to town by barge, and trade in- 
creased at a great pace. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, 
the roads themselves were immensely improved. Thia 
was chiefly through the invention, by a man called 
Macadam, of a new way of making the surface hard ; and 
a great many of our roads now are still spoken of ae 
" macadamised " for that reason. Everybody waa so 
pleased with the improvement that in ten years over a 
thousand miles of " turnpike " road were made. 

Side by side with this great change in the system of 
manufacture there went a change in the management of 
land. Up to the middle of the eighteenth century, the oU 
mediaeval plan of common fields and common pastures 
was still the ordinary rule. Most fanners had their plough- 
land divided up into strips which lay scattered about in 
these big fields ; and everybody, farmers and cottagers 
ahke, turned their beasts on to the comtnon, or on to the 
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meadows when the hay had been cut. Bnt at last people 
woke up to the fact that this was a most wasteful way o{ 
fuming, and owners of land began to do three things as 
fast as they could. In the first place, they did away with 
the common fields and meadows, so that each man should 
have his land as far as possible in one piece ; and this was 
really a very necessary change to make, for time was 
wasted by the old plan, and quarrels were endless. Then 
the landowners bought out or turned ofF a great number of 
the poorer yeoman freeholders and tenant-farmers, so that 
very many small farms became part of large ones. This, 
too, though it had the very bad effect of pushing more 
and more people ofE the land, had certain good effects as 
well, since these well-to-do men could work their farms 
much better than poor ones could, and, by proper rotation 
of crops, and so on, get a far bigger return. But for the 
third change made by the eighteenth -century landowners 
the only real reason was their selfishness and greed. This 
was the wholesale enclosure of commons, on which cottagers 
had always enjoyed the right to feed their sheep and 
geese, and which were now seized by rich men to use as 
tiieir own. 

Ab a matter of fact, it is no good our trying to beheve 
Uiat as soon as a nation grows bigger and busier and richer 
it necessarily grows happier as well. Very often the first 
effect of quick progress is that one class prospers greatly 
at the expense of the reat. There are indeed people 
who think it would have been much better, even in the 
long run, if the Industrial Revolution had never happened 
at all, if big, smoky, manufacturing towns had never 
come into existence, if three-quarters of the nation atiU 
lived on the land and the rest worked at handicrafts. 
Most of us, however, will hardly agree with that, and we 
ought to remember that it was lai^ly because we were so 
rich that we were able to fight Napoleon for fifteen years. 
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even if being tte greateet commercial nation in Eutope 
was not an advantage in other ways as well. But there 
is no doubt that a whole generation of working people 
suSered very severely at the time of this change in 
English life. 

The long war with France was, of course, one great 
cause of their distress, for the constant drain of it raised 
the price of abnost everything, and particularly of bread. 
Then this very deamess of com helped to make not only 
the landlords but the faimeis rich ; and what with en- 
closures as well, and the practice of making one big farm 
out of a lot of little ones, the farmer and the labourer 
seemed further apart than they had ever been before, one 
being pushed up to wealth and luxury, the other pushed 
down to poverty and distress. Much the same sort of 
thing happened in the towns. The old " master " of a 
trade, who worked himself, had to a great extent dis- 
appeared, and instead of him there was a wealthy manu- 
facturer, employing hundreds of workmen, and having 
nothing to do with them beyond the payment of their 
wages. In the race to get rich the big employers thought 
very little of any duty to their men, who during the 
early years of factories worked under terribly unhealthy 
conditions, and, moreover, might easily starve if trade 
suddenly turned alack. Some kind of cure for all this had 
certainly to be found if modern industry was not to do 
more harm than good. And in the course of the next 
seventy years, as we shall see, several difierent remedies 
were thought of and applied. 

By other signs besides the growth of industry we feel 
that with the eighteenth century we are coming towards 
modern times. That is not to say that life was not a 
great deal rougher and harder in most ways then than 
now. The laws, for instance, were terribly severe, so 
that a starving man or woman might be hanged for 
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picking hali-a-crown from the pocket of a passer-by; 
though indeed ofiendeis were sometimes let off just 
because the legal punishmeDt was so cruel. Then many 
popular amusements were what we should call very 
brutal, such as buU-baiting, bear-baiting, and 'Cock- 
fighting ; while the evil habits of drink and gambhng 
were even more widely spread than they are now. It was 
quite usual for a highly-educated gentleman to drink 
himself stupid at dinner or to lose a fortune in a single 
evening at cards ; and it is likely that the habits of the 
working people were even worse, since most of them, 
being unable to read or write, had few resources, and 
nearly all of them were tired out with over-long hours 
of work. Another way in which eighteenth-century life 
differed from ours was the slowness with which things 
happened. When the sons of a working-class family went 
to the French War, it might easily be years before their 
relatives heard anything about them. And if you were 
so bold and venturesome as to think of visiting some 
friends in another county, you did not go for a few days 
but for weeks or months, as it was a thing that might 
never happen again all your life. 

Nevertheless we can see in eighteenth-century England 
the beginning of many things which belong to our own 
time. One of them is the strength and influence of 
Wesleyan Methodism. John Wesley was a very remark- 
able man, and the sect he founded won stronger support 
from the poorer classes than any form of religion had done 
for centuries. The fact was that the Church of England 
had just at that time become too distinctly the Church of 
the educated and well-to-do, and the rise of Methodism 
was important both as rousing the working people to a 
keen interest in something outside their own affairs, and 
as binding them together for a commoft i^Mx^aea. 

Another modem improvement wUc\i \ms\, ^»^"a^ "^^ "^^^ 
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period was the movement for looking into otlieE people's 
way oE life and trjHing to improve it. Nowadays we should 
think it very odd if men and women of influence did not 
uoncem themselves at all with their less fortunate country- 
people, but the idea that this is a duty waa far from 
common until within the last fifty or sixty years. Be- 
tween 1773 and 1790, however, John Howard gave himself 
up most devotedly to the cause of a most miserable class, 
the men and women confined in prisons. We can hardly 
picture to ourselves the neglect and cruelty, the disease 
and diit, from which these poor wretches suffered before 
Howard's time ; and although he got two laws passed 
which did some good, prisoners were still very badly 
treated for many years afterwards. About the same time 
that Howard was doing his work, William Wilberforce 
and a few other men set theii faces E^ainst the horrible 
trade in negro slaves which English ships carried on 
between Africa and America. It is to the honour of the 
Quakers that they had already refused to have anybody 
who bought or sold slaves as a member of their connection. 
But although Pitt, who was Prime Minister, was eager to 
look into the matter, the movement failed at this time 
because of the horrors of the French Revolution, which 
made a great many Englishmen afraid of progress and 
hberty in every form. 

From the books of the eighteenth century we can see 
that people talked and wrote in language not unlike oui 
own, and very different from Shakespeare's Enghsh. In 
dress, too, they were becoming more modem, for towards 
the end of the period men gradually gave up wearing rich 
silks and velvets as they had done before, and also took 
very commonly to carrying the useful umbrella instead of 
the old-fashioned sword. The tall, straight, substantial 
houses of that period may st\\\ V. efta-n. W \^'wiau, Bath, 
and other places, and ate ve-c^ aiS.e,xfeiA \sqtq, S^ ^»KiB 
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fanciful btiildings of earlier timea. Altogether we feel fhftti 
if one of us couLl step back into the Great Britain of 1780, 
it would not seem to be such a very queer and unfamiliar 
world after all. 



LEADING DATES 

Outbreak of the French Bevolutinn 1T89 

Napoleonic Wars 1793-1815 

Battle of Trafal^r 1805 

Battle ot Waterloo 1815 

Patenting ot James Watt's Steam-engine .... 1769 

Opening ot the great Canals 1777-1792 

Spread o£ Wesleyan Methodism .... from ahoiU 1740 
Activity of John Howard and William WilberEorce 

/romoftoHt 1773 to 1790 
Union of Ireland with Great Britain 1800 
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CHAPTER Xin 

THE PERIOD OP REFORM 

It was the nineteentli century which gave the people ot 
Great Britain, first the middle classes and then the working 
clasaes, real control over the government of their countiy- 
Foi a hundred and ^ty years that control had been 
ahnost entirely in the hands of the landed gentry. They 
had brought in the Hanoverian Kings, and during the 
reigns of two of these, George I. and George II., who were 
really foreigners, the great families had established their 
power more and more firmly. George III. did indeed try, 
during part of his long reign of sixty years, to make himself 
the chief authority, as Kings had been before our Revolu- 
tion. But in the end that came to nothing, and the 
Ministers who led the House ot Commons were stronger 
than ever. There were so few people with votes for 
Parliament, and these few were so much under the influ- 
ence of the great landowners, that more than half the 
House of Commons adopted all their ideas — besides, of 
course, the whole of the House of Lords. If men from 
the rich trading class wanted to take any important part 
in politics, they usually began by buying an estate ; or 
even if they could manage it without, they soon took much 
the same view of things as if they had been bom of » 
landowning family. 

On the whole our aristocracy had governed the countty 
very well. Luckily for them and for the nation, they ha^ 
jjever been cut off irom ottifeT ■pftO'^Ve, m ttie. sort of w»y 
that some aristocraciea wew. \t\ Qftx-Kvwi-j , \^«. '■™*»'''*-' 
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and in France before her Revolution, the nobihty lived, 
as it were, behind a high wall that could not be climbed. 
Every child of every noble was a noble too, and nothing in 
the world could ever make a merchant or a lawyer equal 
to him. But in Great Britain the younger sons of a lord 
are, and always have been, ordinary commoners, and there 
was a wholesome sort of idea that they ought to work for 
their living. This prevented our upper class from ever 
getting altogether out of touch with their countrymen, 
just as the fact that wealthy merchants had been important 
people in England lor hundreds of years prevented the 
landowners from really despising trade. And just because 
they had so much to do with government, both in 
Farhament and as Justices of the Ye&ce throughout the 
country, they were never in any danger of becoming 
Bimply an ornamental burden, as the French aristocracy 
had done. Our progress in the eighteenth century, and 
the story of the Seven Years' War and the great Napoleonic 
War, show that we have good reason to be proud of some 
of the men who were at the head of affairs. 

Like most people who have held power for a long time, 
the aristocracy did not particularly enjoy the prospect of 
sharing it with anybody else. For the last thirty or 
iorty years of the eighteenth century the idea had been 
gfdning ground that a much greater number of people 
ought to have a voice in electing members of Parliament, 
and the practice had come in of holding public meetings 
when there was any strong feehng about a pohtical ques- 
tion. But before the most hberal-minded statesmen of 
the time, the two Pitts and Foz, could do anything towards 
what wa£ called the reform of Parliament, the French 
Revolution came and gave a splendid excuse to all those 
who wanted to keep things as they were. The aristocracy 
showed at its best while the war waa ?pw\% o&., Kai. ■aX'^s. 
woist aftez peace was finally moAe. "Gistft ■^%t^ wsta^ 
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riots and outbreaks among tlie woikmg men, chiefly 
caused by their great poverty and misery ; and instead of 
doing anything to help the pooc, the Ministers passed 
laws to prevent them from discussing things freely, and 
solemnly said to one another that this was just what you 
might expect if people once began having BeTolutions and 
talking about equality. In another way they did even 
worse than that. When it was found that the end of the 
war meant a fall in the price of com, the landowners could 
not bear the idea, becauae they knew that would reduce 
the rent they got from the farmers ; ao they passed a Com 
Law which forbade the bringing in of com from abroad 
unless it was at almost famine price at home. Of course 
this added a great deal to the hardships of the poor, and 
must have made people more determined than ever to 
bring about some change in the government. 

What we may call the " era of reform " began a year 
or two after poor old George III.'s death in 1820. Not 
that the next King, George IV,, took any interest in 
reform ; but it happened that the Minister who was moat 
against it died also very soon, and then Canning and 
Huskiason, two men who took a very different view of 
things, came into office. The Reformers were not able to 
do all they wanted at first, and the Com Laws had to he 
left alone for many years. But a good beginning was 
made by reducing some of the taxes which prevented other 
things from coming into the country ; and also by doing 
away with the laws that had so long forbidden working 
men to combine together and so form Trade Unions. 
Then the Tory party itself, under a wise leader called 
Robert Peel, passed an Act to allow Roman Catholics to 
vote and hold public posts hke anybody else, so that there 
were now very few ways in which Church of England 
people had any advantage Qvet o-OaMa.. Jjid in 1832, 
under King William IV., tVe Wk«^ woS. \Sws»la.,>«Sv 
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by Earl Grey, passed the great Act for Pftrliamentary 
Befonn. 

This Act did not give the vote to nearly all the people 
whom we see using it now. Working men were keenly 
anxious to have it passed, but this was because they knew 
it would bring about a general improvement in the state 
of the country. The Reform Bill, however, gave members 
of Parliament to many of the big manufacturing towns 
which had elected none before, and took them away from 
decaying places with hardly any electors. And it extended 
the right to vote to the great mass of farmers, shopkeepers, 
and other middle-class people, besides professional men. 
We can see how certain it was that this change would lead 
on to others ; although most even of the Whigs said that 
reform had gone as far as it ever ought to, and would 
have been greatly alarmed if they could have known that 
within sixty years we should get so near as we are now to 
giving every man a vote. 

Most members of the Hotise of Lords, as well as old- 
fashioned people of all ranks, were quite enough alarmed 
at what was done in 1832, and said that it certainly meant 
the end of the country's best days. But the first things 
that were done under the Reformed ParUament did not 
look like that at all. In 1833 a law was passed putting 
an end to slavery in all British colonies ; and as what the 
slave-owners lost by this had to be made up to them in 
money, it cost us twenty milhons of pounds, and so was a 
very fine and unselfish thing for the nation to do. Then 
in the very next year there were two important measures 
intended to do good to the working people. 

One of these is always called the New Poor Law, though 
it was really in a sense going back to the old ideas about 
the treatment of paupers which had been unwisely given 
up for some years. Towards the end. ot ttia cw^XRatS^. 
century Uie uniucky idea had occ\irtft4 \n w«br. «^^ ''^ 
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authority that it would be kind to relieve even quite able- 
bodied destitute people by giving tliem money from the 
rates in their own homes. The result of cottrae was that 
the number of people who said they were destitute in- 
creased at a tremendous pace ; strong men found it much 
pleasanter to be supported for doing nothing than to 
work ; and farmers used actually to vote pariah relief to 
labourers whom they did employ, because it was cheaper 
than paying wages entirely out of their own pockets. 
This bad system not only destroyed the aelf-respect of 
great numbers of people, but by burdening the country 
with such a big pauper population it added greatly to the 
poverty and misery that came aft«r the French War. The 
Act of 1834 brought back the old plan of being very strict 
about outdoor relief ; but at the same time it made some 
changes in a very burdensome old law of the seventeenth 
century, called the Law of Settlement, under which a man 
could be sent back to his native parish from anywhere 
else if people chose to think he was hkely to come on the 
rates. No one pretends to think that our Poor Law is at 
all perfect now, and indeed it looks as though there might 
soon be some more great changes in it. But at any rate 
it has never again been as bad as it was for forty years 
before the Act of 1834. 

One other very useful thing that the Government did 
in that year was to begin giving grants of money for 
building elementary schools. Before this time such edu- 
cation as there was for working-class children had been 
entirely provided by Societies connected with the Churcli 
of England and other religious bodies. These building 
grants of 1834 mark only a very small advance on the road 
to our present system of education, but they did at any 
rate show what the new House of Commons was thinking 
of. Besides this it very soon passed an Act to reform 
town councils by giving a much larger number of people 
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iJie right to vote for the membera, because these local 
elections had fallen into the hands of a few privileged 
persons just as voting for members of Parliament had. 
And a beginning was abo made at this time in a moat 
important matter — the protection of young people by the 
Factory Acta from bad conditions of work. 

These measures were not nearly enough to bring the 
working classes out of the unhappy state into which they 
had fallen. A few leaders amongst them saw that some- 
thing more was needed, and a few years later they put 
themselves at the head of the so-called " Chartist " move- 
ment, which took its name from a list of reforms they 
drew up and called " The People's Charter." Some of 
these reforms (such as secret votii^ by the use of the 
ballot-box to hold voting-papers) we have brought about 
since, while dthers have been dropped altogether. But 
none of them were made at the time, or as a result of the 
Chartist petitions, riots, and street fighting ; and indeed 
if they had been it would probably not have done the 
woildng men any good. What they needed was the 
sweeping away of the Corn Laws, and of other restrictions 
which made their food dear ; and the making of some more 
laws to protect tbem against manufacturers who were sel- 
fish or careless enough to build dark, airless factories, to use 
dangerous machinery, and to employ young boys and girls, 

AH these things came, as we shall see, during the reign 
of the Queen who succeeded to the throne in 1837, and 
who was known and respected by three or four generations 
of British people. This was Queen Victoria. Her long 
reign of nearly sixty-four years was a period of such pro- 
gress, such wonderful inventions and far-reaching changes, 
that the story of them must be separately told in another 
chapter if we are to do it any justice at all. 

Great Britain was not left at ^aca sOi ^3axwi3^ '^•*. 
Victorian age while she waB busy mfti ^«9k. iaiijj<i*ax*- 
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It looked, indeed, for some time aa if we should be 
able to keep out of any European war. The connection 
witli Hanover, a German stat« which had heen ruled by 
OQI Kings ^oe Geoige I.'s time, came to an end when 
the Qoeen succeeded ; and that was one source of trouble 
out of the way. Then the year 1848, which brought 
lerolutionB and fighting to half the countries of Europe, 
oame and went, and we were still at peace. Queen Victoria 
vas deeply interested in European affairs, and so was the 
Qennan Prince who became her husband with the title of 
Fiinoe Consort. But they were both wise enough to want 
to keep out of war if they could ; and, for a time the 
IGnistera were too, though one of them, Lord Palmerston, 
did not hesitate to teU foreign monarchs exactly what he 
diought of them. But they were nearly all too busy or 
too oiuafe on their thrones just then to resent even very 
{■lain speaking. 

A few years lat«r, however, we did drift into war, and 
tlie disturbances of 1848 had a little to do with it after 
- alL In that year the French had had another Revolution, 
done away with the kingship they had been living under, 
and started a new RepubUc. But two or three years 
latet the head of this Republic, who was a nephew of 
Napoleon, managed to get himseU made Emperor ; and as 
he was uncertain how long the people would let him go 
on unless he did something striking, he was very ready 
to take up a quarrel which had arisen between Turkey and 
Russia, and deal with it in a high-handod way. Our 
Government was drawn into this too, and the people, 
though they certainly cannot have followed the dispute 
very closely, got the idea that the men who preached 
peace did bo for selfish reasons. So the result was the 
Crimean War. This name comes from a peninsula in the 
Black Sea which our troops invaded ; and very terribly 
they suffered during the invasion. Perhaps we have never 
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been tlirougli a war in which out soldiers showed greater 
couiage and endurance than at the siege of 8e1 
and the battle of Balaclava. It wan befoie 8e1 
that Florence Nightingale, who did her country spl 
service by going out as a nuTse to the Crimea, saw 
lying in the trenches for forty-eight hourS at la 
without any food but raw salt pork, yet impalaent 
nothing except delay in the attack. And it was at ~ 
clava that the famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
place, when six hundred men faced almost certain 
ravei than hesitate abouf obeying an order given 
But though our troops came out so well, nobody 
say as much for the general management of tne war, 
was bad enough to make people both angry with 
Government and alarmed for our prospects in any 
European struggle. 

As nobody was getting any good out of the 
War, except possibly the Emperor of the Franch, 
was made in the year IS-'jS, and all quarrels were aetAd' 
as far as posKiblc. One of the changes agreed upon HM 
the stopping of what had been called " privateeriii^*,' 
This meant that anybody who could get a license tam 
the Government might cruise about in a ship [ooviclei 
with guns and armed men, and capture the hannlM 
trading ves.sels of any nation which happened to be at 
war with our own. For peaceable merchants all over tha 
world it was the right thing that privateering should Ik 
forbidden, but, of course, it did most good to the peopltl 
wliosc navies, unlike our own, were not strong enough to 
protect them. 

The next really serious war of the nineteenth centn^ 
came only a year after peace was made in the Crimeft. 
But this time neither our strength at sea not our bad 
military managfiment at home came into the matter at all. 
The struggle was in India, and is vividly remembered 
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both theie and here under the name of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

There were many diflercnt causes for this trouble, and 
some of them, perhaps, are not quite clearly known even 
yet. Hut it is certain that the native troops (or Bepoya) 
of Henffal, who for so many years had served loyally 
under the command of British officers and the rule of tbe 
(Company, got some amazing su&picione into their headi 
about thingH the Kritish were going to do to them. Th^ 
thought they were to be made to act in a way forUddai 
by their religion, and that mistaken idea drove tlieill irto 
n sort of madncHH of cruelty and treachery and fear. Ulf 
rose againHt their officers and murdered all they conkHqr 
hands upon. And nearly every other- native gaxziN> ■ 
Northern and (ksntral India soon followed their 
Hut it in very striking and rather pathetic that 
of TiritiHli ofIi<:ers nifused to believe beforehand that fbir 
parti'niliir men would mutiny, whatever other regnsartt 
might \h: doing ; a fact which shows, partly perhaps Alt 
our Hiildif;rH uro rather trustful people, but partly alio tbt 
the r<!lM'.llioii wiiH more hkc a sudden fever among At 
irinduH than anything el»e. 

The gr(;at. divisioriH and diderencee among the nwM of 
Iridiii hi!l[ie(] lis t') uphold our power during the Mutiny 
as they had helped us U> get it in the first place. He 
army in Madras, wliich ha<l very little in common with 
the Hengalis, hUxA firmly by British rule, and so we hid 
not to Uu-A'. an uprising of our whole Indian dominion at 
on(»i. Hut thn Mutiny was quite terrible enough a>< it 
was. In the North -Wentern Provinces, and in a district 
called Oudli, the ordinary jwople joined with the sejioyii 
in an outburst of rtigf. against their white rulers, anil 
fmally drove the handful of British back into a fe' 
garrisons, such as f'awnporf; and Lucknow. Here our 
people were sliut up, men, women, and children, and 
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fended themselves bravely, while the Governor-General, 
jord Canning, pushed British troops steadily up to help 



, These troops were commanded by a very fine soldier 
led General Havelock, and the question for him ' 





THU BniCKWOHK. 



kether he coidd reach Cawiipore and Lucknow before the 
iple shut up there were forced by hunger and by the 

tat number of the besiegera to give in. We all remember 
I anxiety in this country when va tW ?ft\».*0^i. S&m.ssv 
t.« ibw /B&iB ago, Ladyacoit^i sju^ "^^a ^ i ^ v ft^ '■r^xs^J 
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besieged by the Boeis. But people who hved through the 
time of the Indian Mutiny can tell us how infinitely worse 
was the anxiety about Lucknow and Cawnpore. And 
thia was with very good reason ; for the Boers were a 
brave and civihsed people, while the Hindus of the Mutiny 
were for the time no better than savages. They showed 
their cruelty and cowardice when Cawnpore was unhappily 
obliged to surrender before Havelock could reach it. The 
men of the garrison marched out under the ordinary 
understanding that the Uves of those who surrendet are 
safe, but as they were being taken in boats down the river 
Ganges, natives lined the banks and shot them down. 
Worse still, the women and children left behind were 
murdered when Havelock's advance became known to the 
native leaders. 

The siege of Lucknow, however, had not the same tragic 
end. Terrible as were the sufferings of its defenders from 
starvation, disease, and the constant attacks of the enemy, 
yet the reUeving British force did reach them in time to 
save the few who were left. ThT brave commander of the 
garrison, Sir Henry Lawrence, fell early in the siege ; but 
all the rest were filled with the same spirit which had made 
him urge every man to die at his post rather than give in. 
It must stir the hearts of us all to hear the story of the 
defence of Lucknow as it is told in Tennyson's poem; 
and to read about the almost overpowering joy of the 
worn-out men and women there when they heard the 
sound of the bagpipes, which meant that the Highland 
regiments were coming near. 

This feat of Havelock's in reaching Lucknow is one of 
the very famous incidents of the Mutiny. But the man 
who did perhaps most of all to save India for Great Britain 
was Sir John Lawrence, brother of the hero who died at 
Lucknow ; for he not only kept a whole province quiet 
by his personal inffuence over the people, but he persuaded 
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one very warlike race to fight on our aide. Sir Colin 
Campbell was anotW man who did splendid work in 
stamping out the rebellion a little later on. The treachery 
of Cawnpore and other cruelties committed by the natives 
had roused terrible anger in this country, and they must 
be our excuse ior the extreme severity with which the 
sepoys were puniahed in many places when the Mutiny 
was finally put down in the following year. 

The moat lasting result of this struggle, however, was the 
breaking up of the East India Company. Ite right to 
prevent other merchants from trading with India had 
been taken away earher in the century, but its powers in 
the government of the people had been practically left 
alone. This was all changed now. The Queen became 
the sovereign of India, and there was to be a Minister 
called the Secretary of State for India, who had to answer 
to Parhament, like the other Ministers, for everything he 
did. Besides that there was to be a Government set up 
in Calcutta under a Viceroy which would manage every- 
thing that had to be done on the spot, and act as head of 
all the provincial governors and other ofiiciala down to 
the ordinary " civilian." This is the system which has 
gone on ever since, with some shght changes in the way 
of giving the natives a certain share in the management 
of their own affairs. Some Ministers and Viceroys have 
of course taken a particular interest in one side of the 
government, others in another aide ; but on the whole we 
have aimed at much the same things in India ever since 
it really became part of the Empire. 

Our most important duty of all is to keep the peace. 
People who are inclined to disapprove of Empires say that 
it is rather a shame to make India pay taxes for the 
support of our army there, because nobody asks the natives 
whether they want to have it or not. And indeed it is 
very hkelj that a number of them, men of rank among 
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the more warlike tribes, would enjoy themselTee immensely 
if they were allowed to spend theii whole time in fighting 
one another and conquering other people. But the 
millions and tens of miUions of poor peasants would sufFei 
much greater hardships than they do now in having to 
support an army, because they would never be able to 
feel sure of having anything left to support themaelveB. 
Then the educated Hindus of Calcutta and other towns 
would find themselves very awkwardly placed if tits 
British were not there to keep order, for book-knoiriedgB 
would not help them at all in the rough-and-tninbls of 
native government, and the money they have mado if 
trade and professions might soon be at the mercy of i 
stronger race. Besides all this we have to lemember tlut 
if Great Britain did not keep up her strength in Indiii 
some other European nation would be very likely to 
think about stepping in to take her place. 

During the last fifty years it has usually been thii 
determination to keep the peace, by putting down some 
war or disturbance in dominions just outside our own, 
which has led ua to add more and more of India to our 
Empire. The result is that almost the whole peninsula is 
now either ruled by us directly, or by " protected " native 
Princes who govern according to the advice of British 
Residents living at their Courts. But when the Empire 
has got some new subjects it does more for them thaD 
keep them from fighting. The second great duty of a 
ruling race is to make just laws and apply them to everi'- 
body equally ; and this is what the British try to do in 
India. It is possible that the natives have never quite 
understood our feeling about this, for Eastern peoples arc 
so thoroughly used to being governed according to the 
fancies of particular persons that any other plan is apt to 
strike them as decidedly odd. But still even a Hindu 
must see the convenience of being able to count on what 
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i rulera will do, and of not having to give them bribes if 
i wants justice against a powerful ueighbour. 
' One great reason why moat of the people of India are 
mtented under British nile is that we have made a point 
'iiloffcrinrr ill any way with their religions, scoffing 





iristiana. Misaionaties who go out to try to convert 
them do it entirely on their own account. In fact, Hindu 
customs of all kinds are left alone as much as possible by 
the British Government, except those wliich seem to ua 
really wicked, such as widows killing themselves as a duty 
to their dead husbands. At the same time we have 
brought in many of the modern inventions which make 
Buch a difference to Western Ufe. Railways and canals 
hare done a great deal to lessen the aeveiA^ o^.^^t^eo^'^ , 
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iaminea of India, for wlien people are dying of starvation 
in one district food can now be brought quickly to tbem 
Irom another. Then the crops have been greatly improved 
lay new ways of storing and convej*ing water, and 30 
avoiding some of the worst results of drought. Manu- 
lacturea have been set up too, and have flourished greatly 
ia Calcutta and Bombay. And large numbers of Hindaa, 
educated at the schools and colleges provided for them. 




Indian Women 



are taking to commerce and banking, and fill all the lower 
ranks of the Civil Service. 

It is this class of native, more or less educated, which 
has put a new difficulty before the Indian Grovermuent. 
They are stiU only a small number, compared with the 
rest, but even that may mean a good many when the 
whole population is about eight times that of Great Britain. 
These men are beginning to feel that they ought to have 
a really large share in the management of affairs. But in 
a country where there are different Eastern races to con- 
sider, as well as the conquering Western race, it is not bo 
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easy as it sounds to give that share. We can only hope 
that, as time goes by, a way will be found of settlmg this 
matter to everybody's satisfaction. 

India is part of the Empire, but it is not included in 
what we properly call our colonies. These are usually in 
places where the climate allows whit« men and women to live 
healthily all their lives, bring up their children, and so, 
in the bigger colonies, make themselves into a separate 
nation. We know that Korth America was the first 
ic^on in which English settlements were formed, and 
vhen the earlier colonies cut themselves off we still had 
Canada left. As can be seen from the map, this was a 
oosntry big enough to hold a good many colonbts. 

Although Canada came under the British Crown in 1763, 
a majority of the people living there at that time were 
French, and for many years there were difficulties between 
the two races, and disputes between the different provinces, 
which prevented things from going very well. About the 
year 1840, after a really serious disturbance, Canada was 
made completely self-governing, with a Parliament and 
Ministry nearly on the model of ours. This was thought 
by some statesmen of the time to be enough to make any- 
body happy, but it did not altogether satisfy these restless 
Canadians. In fact they did not really settle down until 
after the great Civil War in the United States, which 
broke out in 1861. When the colonists saw large and 
formidable armies marching all over a neighbouring country, 
they began to think it was rather unsatisfactory and un- 
safe to be divided up as they were into a number of 
difierent provinces which wasted a good deal of energy 
in quarrelling with one another. So in 1867 they agreed 
to form themselves into one great Dominion of Canada, 
with two Houses of Farhament and Ministers forming a 
Dominion Government. This did not take away the right 
of each province to manage its own particular affairs in 
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ite own srasllei Fatliatoent ; but it removed & great many 
causes of dispute, and has been a brilliant success. 

Canada is a country with great natural advantages, and, 
like the United States, it is so big as to have all sorts of 
different things in it. There is a great deal of rich and 
fertile land, especially in the plains of Manitoba, where it 
is said that you might actually drive for a thousand miles 
straight over open prairie suitable for wheat-growing. 
There are valuable gold-minea in the far-west — in Klondike, , 
Yukon, and British Columbia — which attract enterprising 
people anxious to make a lot of money in a short time. 
There are other minerab in the north-western part of 
the Dominion, where coal is already being worked at a 
profit. And the old trade in timber still goes on, giving 
occupation to the men of the " logging-camps " in the great 
northern forests. 

As this vast country still has only about five and a half 
million people in it — not so many as there are in London 
— there is plenty of room for emigrants, and if a young 
man is fitted for a colonial hfe, he would have a very good 
chance of a successful career in Canada. Farming is, of 
course, still the real occupation of the people, as not much 
is done in manufactures outside the few large towns. But 
since the opening thirty years ago of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway^ the first line to run right across from one ocean 
to the other, Canada's chances of progress have increased 
80 much that some people look upon her as in all sorts of 
ways the " country of the future." 

If the Canadian Dominion covers half a continent in 
the West, our Australian colonies occupy a whole one in 
the South. Australia, we may almost say, was discovered 
only in the eighteenth century, the time of the celebrated 
Captain Cook. Dutch sailors and others before him had 
vaguely known of a great island in these seas, but they 
had never taken the trouble to find out anything about it. 
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Indeed everybody supposed that the real tiling to look for 
was a mucli bigger Continent, stretching all the way to 
the South Pole, and it was in the search for this iioaginary 
coimtry that Cook found out so much about Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands. 

For some time after we had taken possession of this new 
bit of the world we made a rather poor use of it. Under 
the cruel laws of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the practice was to send a great many convicts 
to distant parts of the world and keep them there in what 
were called penal settlements. Australia was certainly far 
enough oft, so it was used for a long time in this way. 
Some people seem to have looked forward to a time when 
the new settlements would be a flourishing part of the 
Empire ; but the Government certainly helped very little 
by encouraging free coioniats or in any other way to bring 
that time neater. However, before the middle of the 
nineteenth century they did practically stop sending out 
convicts, partly because the people then living in Australia 
objected to it so strongly. About the same time the 
different colonies were given the right to form Govern- 
ments of their own, independent of each other, and very 
nearly independent of Great Britain ; so that a separate 
Government was set up in New South Wales, in Victoria, 
and the other provinces, and in New Zealand as well. 

Australia is chiefly rich in two things — in wool and in 
gold. Sheep-farming has been carried on there from the 
early years of British settlement, for although no useful 
animals at all were found in the country, which as regards 
its wild creatures is somehow odd and unlike any other 
part of the world, sheep were soon brought in and got on 
splendidly. An Australian sheep-run is on a bigger scale 
Uian anything we can picture to ourselves in England, 
It stretches for miles and miles round, all exactly the same, 
mod not covered with the rich green grass of our meadows. 
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but iritli a much drier and browner vegetation, vaiied h 
patches of shrabs and small trees, known as the " bush.' 
Even nowadaTB a " squatter," aa the owner of a sheep 
farm is called, maj go on for weeks and months withon 
seeing anybody except his own household and a few of hi 
men who live in huts scattered up and down ; and in th 
earUer time, when there were no lively big towns to g 




and take a holiday in, aa there are now, the lonelines 
must have been rather hard to bear. But there wen 
settlers who shrank from nothing, and a fair number o 
them had established themselves on the land before tht 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 1851 gold was discovered in the soil ol 
Victoria, and this made an almost magical change in 
every Australian colony. There was of course a great 
rush to the goldfields, hundreds of thousands of men going 
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to Australia from all parts of the ■world. Many out of the 
eBtgsT crowd of diggers, no doubt, failed and got nothing 
but disappointment for their hard work, but many more 
did bring away a fortune. Whether they failed or suc- 
ceeded they had to be fed, which meant fresh prosperity 
for the Australian farmers ; and a great deal of the new 
wealth was used to buy other things, so that manufactures 
and trade quickly grew up. In twenty years the number 
of sheep in Australia increased from eighteen to seventy- 
four millions ; the number of acres under cultivation had 
grown enormously too ; while Melbourne and Sydney were 
well on the way to become lai^ and prosperous cities. 
After half a century of new life, very difierent from that 
of the early days, the Australian colonies decided to join 
together in a " Commonwealth " on very much the same 
fines as the Dominion of Canada. A law for that purpose 
vaB passed by the British Parliament in the year 1900, 
«nd was one of the last important Acts of Queen Victoria's 
leign. Kew Zealand preferred to stand out, and has since 
&ai made herself into a separate Dominion. The other 
ecJonies all became members of the Austrahan Common- 
veelth on New Year's Day, 1901. 

This " island continent," as it is called, is in some ways 
less well suited to be the home of a great white nation 
than Canada is. In the north, the part nearest to the 
Equator, the climate is terribly hot ; and a good deal 
of the soil in the interior is dry and rather barren. But 
Australia prospers on its own hnea, and ia said to be " the 
paradise of the working man," New Zealand, which baa 
an almost perfect climate, is often described as one of the 
happiest countries in the world. Altogether Great Britain 
has every reason to be proud of these " daughter nations," 
and they have given us more than one proof of their fond- 
ness for the Mother Country arvd tlift« Ici-^wJtoj "ui '*«> 
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The Btoiy of our colonies in Soutli Africa is a rather 
troubled one, though happily they seem now to be veil 
on the way to union and peace. One of their difficulties 
has been the great number of the native coloured people, 
who have to be dealt with quite diflerently from the few 
Red Indians of Canada or the dying race of savages in 
Australia. Another awkward question was how to arrange 
things with the Dutch who were living in Cape Colony 
when it was handed over to U8 at the end of the war with 
Napoleon. Those of them who did not like British rule, 
and particularly the law which forbade slavery, made 
more than one new settlement farther north, but somehow 
circumstances always led to their being followed up by 
our Government. The two races disagreed strongly about 
the treatment of slaves, and when both gold and diamonds 
were found in South Africa, they disagreed also about the 
management of tbe mines, for the Dutch liked to get 
money from the miners without giving them any privileges 
in return. There have been two or three wars with the 
Boers, as these South African Dutch are called, and the 
last of them was the serious struggle which we all remember 
a few years ago. It resulted finally in the two Boer 
Republics agreeing to become part of otir Empire ; and 
they are now known as the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies. 

The Dutch fought most determinedly as long as it was 
any use, but having once for all come in under British 
rule they accepted it without further complaint. In a 
very short time our Ministers made up their nunds to give 
the new colonies full powers to govern themselves, and 
though many people thought this a mad thing to do, it has 
turned out to be an immense success. The two races 
appear to get on better together than ever they did before. 
Now that the c^fJeient coVome.* Wj^ «xta.nii^ to combine 
into a South African "DomHaoti, "fioa-^ -w&.'Va:^* ^ -ssa^ 
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better chance of using their wealth in gold and diamonds 
to advant^e ; and also of putting money into schemes 
for making the soil better worth cultivation. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century some of the 
other European nations began to try and get a share in 
Africa too. The Germans in particular, after beating 
France and successfully besieging Paris in the war of 1870-1 
grew much more ambitious than they had ever been 
before. Their many dilTerent kingdoms and provinces had 
at last been drawn together in one Empire ; this made 
them feel much stronger at home, and they naturally began 
to look for an outlet abroad. Indeed we can quite under- 
stand that it is a httle annoying for other nations, when 
it occurs to them that they would like a colonial Empire, 
to find that so much of the world is already included in 
ours. But the Germans did not get very far in Africa, 
largely because a very bold and determined English 
colonist called Cecil Rhodes formed a company to occupy 
a new province which cut into the middle of their posses- 
sions. The colonies they have, however, are not at present 
s great success. 

When we look at a map of the world witii the British 
Empire marked upon it, we understand at once what is 
meant by sa3Tng that our country must keep ships enough 
to conamand the sea. Besides these big colonies there are 
smaller possessions, such as the West India Islands, Ceylon, 
Singapore, and Hong-Kong, scattered ail over the world. 
This shows us the direction our energies have taken for 
the last two hundred years ; and it proves that if we were 
ever so weakened as to be shut up within our islands, we 
should lose that high rank among the nations of which we 
are justly proud. 
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LEADING DATES 

Beforma of Canning and HuakisBon .... /rom 1822 

Feel's Act for Catholic Emancipation 18^9 

First Heform Bill 1838 

Abolition of Slavery 1833 

New Poor Law 1834 

Building Grants for Elementary Schoola .... 1834 

Reign of Queen Victoria 1937-1901 

Rise of the Chartists . 1836 

Crimean War 1854-1856 

Indian Mutiny 1 867-1 B59 

Union of the Canadian Colonies ...... 1867 

Union of the Australian Colonies 1901 

Union of the South African Colonies 1909 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH OENTtJRr 

When people have once begun to make mechanical in- 
ventions, a8 they did in the eighteenth century, they 
apparentiy never feel inclined to atop. The world had 
gone on for many ages without the use of steam or elec- 
tricity, or any machinery at all except such very simple 
things as carta, pumps, and Bpinning-wheels. But from the 
time of the Industrial Revolution this country at any rat« 
seemed aa though it could not be happy without constantly 
pushing on fiom the start which Watt's steam-engine 
and the other things had given it ; and as everybody 
knows, who reads the newspaper reports about airships, 
scientific men are pushing on now harder than ever. In 
the course of the nineteenth century there were many 
Buch inventions, and amongst them a few great ones which 
really changed the whole life of the civilised world. 

The first of these to occur to all our minds is the railway 
train. As early as 1769, in point of fact, a Frenchman 
had got hold of the idea that steam-power might be used 
for moving things along as well as for working machines, 
and here and there over England and France a few httle 
engines were used during the next half century to pull 
trucks over ordinary roads. But the true locomotive was 
the invention of George Stephenson, a Northumbrian 
working man. He went on for many years with a series 
of experiments, until he was able to build the engine which 
he felt quite sure was going to change the iiliofe twya ^ 
Mngland. And although locomotWea VaNft ol cr«w?»^««^ 
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improved since Stephenson's day, they are still on tii 
whole what he made them. At the opening of the Livei 
pool and Manchester Railway in 1830, only seven year 




Stephessos'b Locomotive. 

after the very first English line was made, the train weni 
thirty-six miles an hour, which is aa fast as we travel in i 
good many parts of Great Britain to-day. 
It is rather amusing tio"»i \a "Etad of the objections whicl 
_peop]e made to t\ie mfcioijit^ion. (A. \^-«a;^%, "'^Vs.'ii 
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Bill to allow the 6rst line between Stockton and Darlington 
waa before Parliament in 1823, a Duke in the House of 
Lords opposed it because he thought it would spoil hia 
foK-covera. Then other people wrote articles about rail- 
way trains to show that it would be dreadfully dangerous 
to go in them, and that a row-boat on the Thames was 
reaUy quicker and better. And when the hnes were being 




I 



Bpdly made during the next twenty or thirty years, 
many country towns refuijed to let one come at all near 
them. 

But of course these old-fashioned ideas could not last 
lung. The canals had been nearly choked with traffic for 
years already, anil railwaj's gave new life to the trade of 
the country, It is really not eaay to say which class of 
people the change affected most, whether the merchants 
and manufacturers who could send goods all oves, lV<t 
tffumtx^: so quickly, or the Vfoi:kii:i% lofei^ ^\t:a u^*^- \j^«k> 
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their labour where it was wanted. And the private life of 
nearly all of us has been made amazinglj' different now 
that we can travel, for instance, between Yorkshire and 
London in four or five hours at the cost of a third-claBs 
ticket, instead of taking about three days over the journey 
in a stage-coach and spending nights at inns on the way. 
Most of the places which would not have the railway at 




"Great Westees," of Bbistol, a.d. 1838. 
One of the early PadiUe-Stearoera, 

first regretted it bitterly afterwards, and very often, when 
you find a town with the station inconveniently far off, 
it means that the people there are sufiering for the 
prejudices of their grandparents. 

To the British almost more than any other nation it 
was important to find a way in which this great new force 
of steam could be used at sea as well as on land. Small 
beginnings were made quite early in the nineteenth century, 
when a steam tugboat was run on the Forth and Clyde 
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Canal. Then an American engineer put steamboats on 
the Hudson River, and in 1819 one of them managed to 
cross the Atlantic. But it was twenty years after that 
vhen people made up their minds that steamers should 
go regularly to and fro between Great Britain and America. 
These vessels had paddle-wheels which were turned by 
their engines, and it took them about fifteen days to get 
from Liverpool to New York. By the middle of the 
century, however, steamers had been much improved 




Thh Cunard 8.8. "Maurbtania." 

A Modem Liner. 
CS/oot Iml b'j Cwnard S.S. Co., J.iverpool,') 

through the invention of the screw to take the place of the 
paddles, and then the length of the voyage to America 
was gradually reduced to seven days. Our newest hners 
of to-day can do it in four or five. 

It was certain that as soon as people knew that they 
could cross the ocean in a steamship, there would practi- 
cally be an end of their either travelling themselves or 
sending thpir letters by sailing vessel. Business men 
always insist on getting mails carried as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and o& for passengers, a sea voyage was so dread- 
fully tmoomfortable until the quite mod.^'m ^']% ^^. 
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luxurious liners that hardly any one would face more of 
it than he coiald help. So in the middle and later years 
of the nineteenth century a large number of Bteamship 
companies were formed to cany on a regular service t« all 
parts of the world. Amongst the oldest and best known 
of these are the Cunard Company, by whose ships very- 
many people still go to America, and the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, usually called the P. and 0., which 
will take you to India, China, or Australia. These are 




only two ont of a great many important lines, and any 
one wlio looks in the " Mail and Shipping Intelligence " 
of a big daily newspaper will find the names of plenty 
more. 

With ordinary merchant ships, carrying nothing but 
cargoes of goods that would keep, the question was rather 
difEerent, Steam ia very much more expensive than sails, 
and at first, until the pace of the steamships was greatly 
increased, it was not worth while to spend the extra 
money on them. What ■was done instead for some tiina 
was to build better aT\6. 'Wttex W&-a% '^^mk^, tsJ^ 
clippers. But tins came to ».tv «.tv&> ■«\'iiii 'fit«. wjR^it^^^ 
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the Suez Canal, which made a short cut tiom the Mediter- 
ranean to the Eaat. Sailing ships could not easily enter 
the Canal at the Red Sea end, because the wind was 
almost always against them, and besides, they had to be 
towed through the Canal, which added a great deal to the 
cost of going through it, and hindered the other traffic. 
So they cannot use the Canal to any extent ; and since 
that time all important cargoes have been carried by ateam, 
though there are still a great many small coasting vessels, 
and some ocean-going ships, which use sails. The great 
mail-carrying steamship companies take cargoes as well as 
passengers, and there are also any number of smaller 
companies, firms, and private shipowners who take 
merchandise about to the most distant ports. We British 
have for a long time looked upon the sea as more our 
afitur than anybody else's ; and so it seems quite natural 
tiiat in spite of rapid progress in America and Germany 
we are still the great shipping nation of the world, and 
tiiat goods belonging to many other countries go to and 
fro under the British flag. 

The Admiralty, as we call the authorities who manage 
our Navy, were less eager than the merchants of the early 
nineteenth century to take up the new fashions in ships. 
They were rather reluctant to part with the wooden sail- 
ing battleships and frigates of the kind which had fought 
at Trafalgar ; and indeed we cannot very much wonder 
at that, for the old ships had served us well. But before 
BO very long a steamboat had to be built for the Navy, 
later on a few vessels were made of iron, and then it was 
cady a question of time for the warship to become the 
huge and wonderful though certainly very ugly machine 
which it is to-day. A new and cheap process having been 
discovered for making steel, this soon replaced iron in 
ahijibiiilding ; for it waa both Yi^tei aiA staowjist "wi 
remt tbe powerful cannon wluch ^g,Mi to \» ■\ififc&."'i^ '^'*' 
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Navy, Then steam-power, or afterwards electricity, was 
used for all sorts of work, such as loading and placing 
guns, hauling flags, and lowering boate, which in the old 
days bad been done by band. Any one who goes over a 
modem warship must be struck by the air of immense 
power in reserve which ia given by the gKttering steel and 
machinery everywhere. It seems as though a force which 
nobody coiald resist ia waiting to be let loose by the turn- 
ing of a handle or the pressing of a button. 

The old kind of reckleaa, weather-beaten, naval seaman, 
kept in order by harsh punishment, whom we may read 
about in Marryat'a novels, went out of fashion with the 
wooden ship. He was a nice sort of person to put in a 
story, but he had a good many drawbacks in real life. He 
usually came from the roughest and moat ignorant olasa 
of the nation, and was decidedly troublesome when on 
shore. The old plan of " pressing " men for the Navy, 
which simply meant taking them by force, had a very bad 
efEect on them, because it might mean being kept at sea 
for a few years and then turned adrift with no trade and 
nothing to do. All this ia very different now. Seamen 
go into the Navy of their own choice, very often having 
been trained for it as boys ; they serve as long as they 
are fit, and enter all sorte of employmente afterwards. 
Partly because their work is more skilled than it used to 
be, and partly because their treatment is so much better 
on board ship, they have become a specially self-reliant and 
orderly class of men, without losing any of their old courage 
and endurance. 

When people had learned how to make use of ateam, 
the next great power they began to control was electricity. 
Early in the century a man hving near London found out 
bow to send electric shocks along a wire in such a way aa 
to convey a message ', ■w\flc^i \5 ^ ^iia^i ■«% Tsaasv by a 
telegraph. But nobody UiciVniadQ.'Qo'aEfetA.'&i.'&Sass^s&i^ 
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its years aftei that, and the first public telegiapli office in 
Gieat Britain was not opened till 1843. Witliin another 
thirty years, however, people had taken whole-heartedly 
to diis new kind of quick communication. A " cable," or 
telegraph wire under the sea, had been laid between this 
ooontry and America, an undertaking wbich seemed par- 
ticularly bold and ambitious ; and the inland telegraph 
service had been taken over by the Government, and made 
much less expensive. We all know how often nowadays 
people find it convenient to send a " wire " to their friends, 
and moreover the news from all parts of the world which 
we find in our morning papers could not be there for days 
or weeks if it did not come to their offices by telegraph. 

In quite recent times several new ways of using elec- 
tricity have been found, such as telephones, electric trains. 
and a kind of telegraph without wires by which you can 
send messages to ships at sea. All these inventions, as 
well as the motor-car which has become such a familiar 
object everywhere, are aUke in one thing ; they immensely 
increase the pace at which people can travel, send goods 
about, and get news and information from the most 
distant parts of the world. If any one from an' earlier 
time could come back and look at us now, this great speed 
everywhere would probably strike him as most astonish- 
ing, together with the great size to which things in Great 
Britain — trade, manufactures, towns, and the number of 
people in the country — have grown since his own quieter 
days. 

These two changes are, of course, connected together. 
The size and wealth of modem civilised nations are 
mainly a result of the discoveries which brought them 
all within easy reach of one another. Great quantities of 
raw cotton coidd be, and soon were, sent to this country 
from India and America, and our mauuiacXivKeA. %w^ ^a 
qaicMy aeattezed over the woild. So t\ie «ioWot». ^%&a'''o»»> 
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much more than doubled itself since ocean Bteamers came 
into use, and the Lancashire towns, whose damp climate 
is specially well suited to cotton-spinning, have spread so 
that within their circle they have practically swallowed up 
the open country altogether. Wool, too, could be drawn 
in from other parts of the world when out own fell short, 
and the manufacturing towns of Yorkshire have grown 
and flourished on a plentiful supply of the raw material of 
their industry. The amount of coal we sell to foreigners 
is four or five times what it was, and the iron trade is so 
much bigger that places hke Middlesbrough and Barrow 
have grown up to deal with it, as the increase waa 
more than the older icon towns could manage. Thia 
particular industry was sure to prosper as soon aa people 
learned to use coal for smelting, because, luckily for us, 
our coal and iron are found very close together in the 
North, and that made the manufacture much easier and 
less costly. But still it could never have grown as it has 
done without having the whole world for a market. 

AVhen goods ace made in such huge quantities, they are 
always cheaper to buy ; and that is why people nowadays, 
and working people in particular, have so many more 
little conveniences of every kind in their houses than thwr 
grandfathers or gieat-^andfathers had. Food, too, ever 
since the Corn Laws were done away with, has grown 
much cheaper in this countcy, through the use of steamers 
and trains which bring it from all over the world ; and we 
also have a far greater variety of it than people used to 
have, though indeed doctors say that some of ova new 
eatables are not really as wholesome as the old-fashioned 
kinds of seventy years ago. 

Farmers are perhaps the only class of workers who 
have lost more than they have giuned by the introduction 
of steamers and railways. Enormous quantities of com 
and meat, and even daixy produce such aa butter and 
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cheese.are poured into this country from abroad and sold 
at low pnces, and this certainly prevents our farmeta from 
making such a good living as they used to do. We have, 
in fact, such a vast town population now that we are 
obhged to look to bigger countries to provide our food, 
wid in return we send them our manufactured goods. Our 
own farmers, of course, sell their produce too, but they 
have to make their price the same as the foreign, except 
where, as in the case of meat, the British article is much 
better ; and even then the price cannot be as high as 
it would be if there were no American and Austrahan 
meat to fall back upon. 

But even if we had farm-land enough to feed the whole 
forty millions of British people, towns like ours could 
never have grown up without the help of railways, because 
the things they need would not have reached them fast 
enough from the country round. London, with its miles 
and miles of streets and its suburbs stretching out on all 
sides, draws every day immense supplies from the whole 
country — fish, fruit, milk, and innumerable other food- 
stuffs which must be had fresh. And the same thing 
happens on a smaller scale with towns hke Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Bristol. We can easily see how 
impossible all this would have been in the old days of 
nothing but carriers' carts, when, as we know from the 
discussions about the first railways, Devonshire and 
Somerset were considered about as much cut off from the 
centre of England as Germany and Italy are to-day. 

Big towns have great advantages in certain ways, and 
most people find hfe in them more interesting and hvely than 
in villages. But a nation has to learn to manage its towns, 
and when they grow as quickly as they did with us in the 
nineteenth century, there is likely to be a time when tha 
poorer people in tbem lead a very ^i& ani. \iriQ.e.«lifici:3 \&a. 
^ven now, as everybody knows, Oieie ai6 " Aoios" »»^ 
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bad districte in most of our towns, though the authorities 
work fairly steadily at improving them. It is quite true 
that these are not found only in big places, but are often 
at their worst in small ones ; still the more town-dwellers 
you have altogether, the more you wiU moat likely find 
badly housed and working in unhealthy surroundings. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century the state of 
things was very bad for the poorer people ; in the second 
half it was much better, owing largely to what was done 
for them by the Government. 

The Factory Acts, which have saved working people 
from a great deal of hardship, are laws to prevent women 
and young people from working more than a reasonable 
time each day, and forbidding the employment of young 
cliildren altogether. They have to do not only with what 
we usually call factories, but with mines and workshops 
as well ; and when an inspector makes an unlooked-for 
call at a dressmaker's or tailor's workrooms, he has usually 
come to see that the Factory Acts are not being defied. 
Before any of these laws were made, children of five or 
six years old used actually to be put to work at tending 
machines in the factories, while others not much older 
were sent undei^ound to load trucks in the coal-mines. 
As grown men at the beginning of the century were 
wretchedly paid for factory work, earning perhaps a 
shiUing a day, they could hardly be expected to go with- 
out the sixpence a week which each of their little children 
could bring home ; and the manufacturers, on their side, 
said they would certainly be ruined if they were not 
allowed to employ these babies. The man who did most 
to destroy this bad system, and whose name ought there- 
fore to be remembered with gratitude, was Lord Ashley, 
afterwards Lord Shaftesbury. He simply gave the Govern- 
ment no peace till the earlier Factory Acts were passed 
between 1835 and 1850 -, and new ones have been made at 
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intervals ever since, reducing still more the hours for 
'OTomen and young people, and also insisting on healthier 
places for the people to work in and on protection for them 
from dangerous machinery. The employers were not 
imined at aU, and the men's wages steadily rose when 
children were no longer there to do the lighter work for 
almost nothing. 

The Trade Unions, however, must have done more than 
the Factory Acts in the one matter of increasing the pay 
of their members. As soon as the laws which forbade 
■workmen to combine together were got rid of, the stronger 
trades began to form Unions. In their early days these 
societies did some dreadfully cruel things in their struggles 
■with employers and with non-union men ; but they have 
learned better ways now, and though " strikes " are a 
"Very clumsy way of setthng a dispute, they have been of 
some httle use in their time. We may hope that a better 
plan will soon be found, and that the Unions will be left 
to the work of speaking for the men in all discussions, and 
of acting, even more than they do, as big and wealthy 
Benefit Clubs. 

The old Com Laws, which forbade foreign corn to be 
brought into the country till our own was cruelly dear, 
had probably added more than any other one thing to the 
unnecessary sufierings of poor people. Not only factory 
hands and townsmen, but farm labourers even more, were 
crushed under this burden of dear bread. It is easy to 
understand what a struggle hfe must have been for a man 
whose wages were nine or ten shillings a week, when he 
had to pay perhaps fivepence or sixpence lor a small loaf. 
In the first quarter of the century there were duties (or 
taxes paid when goods are brought into the country) on 
hondieds of other necessajy things, which of course made 
them all dear in proportion. But even when many of 
these had been taken oS by Huskisson and later on by Sir 
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Robert Peel, Ae Corn Laws were left alone, chiefly omng 

to the power of the landlords. At last, however, a nombei 
of very clear-headed and energetic men, of whom the 
leaders were Richard Cobden and the great speaker Jolrn 
Bright, got together and raised up such a strong feeHng 
against the Com l^aws that the Ministers and Parliament 
had to give way. The Liberals were thoroughly convinced 
at last that free food was necessary for Great Britain, and 
most of the Conservatives had come to beheve it too, 
though more unwillingly. In 1846 the Com Laws were at 
last got rid of, and from that time the working people 
began reaUy to feel the advantage of the progress and the 
inventions which up till then had done them rather more 
harm than good. 

The education of working-class children was a matter in 
which, as we know, the Crovemment began to feel they 
had a duty as soon as the first Reform Act gave trades- 
men and professional men a voice in choosing the Ministers. 
The British and Foreign Schools Society for Noncon- 
formists, and the National Society for Church people, had 
supported a fair number of elementary schools for nearly 
thirty years before the idea had come up of the Government 
doing anything. And although there may not have been 
very much taught in these schools, they had at least put 
an end to the old state of things when hardly any children 
of artisans or labourers in England and Ireland could read 
or write at all. For a good many years the Government 
simply helped these two societies with sums of money, so 
that more and more " National " and " British " schoola 
were built ; and as everybody knows, there are plenty of 
Church schools now both in town and country, tiough in 
these days it is regarded as the duty of the taxpayers 
and ratepayers to support them. 
The feeling sixty yeata aga a^>o^i^ «i-aG»A,vOTi. aeenos to 
have been that it was latVw a.XMx.-ary, w:A 'iXi:^\, "-ii. -vs*. 
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wanted to be charitable you should help a poor man's 
children to get it. But the modern view is that people 
must be educated up to a certain point whether they like 
it or not, and that the places where they live must help 
the Government to pay for the necessary schools. This 
idea was put into force in 1870, when Farhament passed 
an Act drawn up by a very businesslike Minister called 
W. E. Forster. This law said that all children must go 
to school, and that if there was none near enough for them, 
a Board School must be built, and kept up partly out of 
the rates. This was the beginning of the system we have 
now, with either Church or " Council " schools within 
walking distance of everybody. About twenty years later 
elementary education was made free, because people 
thought it unfair that if you were forced to have a thing 
you should need to pay for it, as all working-class parents 
used to do. Other changes and improvements have been 
made since then, particularly in the way of raising the 
age up to which children must stay at school, and also in 
providing scholarships which wUl take boys and girls on 
to secondary or technical schools. 

The Education Act of 1870 was no doubt partly a result 
of a lai^ number of working men in towns having got the 
Parliamentary vote a year or two before ; but partly also 
of the rise to power of a great statesman called Gladstone, 
whose Ministries during the next twenty years did many 
important things to assist the progress of the people. 
Whatever brought the new scheme in, once it was there 
it soon made a great difference to the nation. We are so 
accustomed in these days to seeing our railway book- 
stalls covered with morning papers, evening papers, cheap 
magazines and cheap books, that we are apt to forget 
what a mass of reading these stand for, and how 
useless it would have been to bring them out if it wet* 
not a matter of course for evetyboiy to Vwtft "N^ta'a. "wi 
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school. In the middle of the nineteenth centuiy Hvta 
were perhaps a dozen daily papers where now there an i 
hundreds. The Times had indeed been going on once 
1788, but for a long time was only a very small sheet; 
and there was no newspaper sold for a penny untU 1861. 
No doubt the great change in all this came partly from 
the removal of the duty on paper, which was one among 
the many taxes got rid of after the victory of Free Trade. 
But stiU there could not be anything hke so many news- 
papers, magazdnea, sixpenny novels, and threepenny story- 
books if the Elementary Education Acts had not rnade the 
whole nation learn to read. 

The best novels of the nineteenth century, however, 
were written before this took place. They were therefore 
read at first by a smaller number of people than a popular 
book might be now ; but yet at the aarae time they were 
more famous, because, when so few novels were brought 
out, nearly everybody who read at all would be reading 
the same one. The first writer who can fairly be called 
a modem novelist was Sir Walter Scott, whose best-known 
works began to appear in 1814 ; for the few novels of the 
centuiy before, though very good in their own way, were 
not such as many people care to read now, Scott's books 
are full of stir and excitement, and usually tell stories of 
the Middle Ages, aa if he and his readers both looked back 
rather longingly to more adventurous times just when 
Great Britain was going in for being particularly practical 
and businesslike. But the two great novehata of the 
middle of Queen Victoria's reign, Dickens and Thackeray, 
turned the other way again, and wrote intensely interest- 
ing stories of everyday Ufe in England. In our own time, 
as everybody knows who has ever been inside a bookshop 
or one of our many free or circulating libraries, novels 
are turned out by the huuAied., a.i\*k or. ail ^aaaible sub- 
jecta, r^:ularly every year. 
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The poetry ol the earlier nineteenth century took what 
is cdled a " romantic " turn, as if people wanted a com- 
plete change both from the very matter-of-fact writers of 
a hundred years earlier and from the life of money-making 
and mechanical invention which was going on round them. 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley were poets of this turn of mind, 
while Wordsworth showed the same sort of feeling in a 
different way by writing chiefly about the beauties of 
nature. Tennyson, who hved a little later, was more 
interested in the actual life of his country than any of 
these, and showed something of this in his poems. 

The years when all these men were writing were a very 
remarkable time, for as well as such great poets our country 
was producing men of science who were making some 
wonderful discoveries. Perhaps the most famous of them 
all was Charles Darwin, who changed everybody's ideas 
about the way in which the different kinds of animals 
came into existence. There were many others, however, 
who did most valuable work, although it is not easy for 
ordinary people to understand all the results of their 
discoveries. But there is one class of scientista , whose 
prc^ess has always had practical good effects for every- 
body to see. These are the modem surgeons and doctors, 
who have done so much to lessen the pain which sick 
people have to suffer, to find new ways of curing them, 
and to stanap out some kinds of illness which used to be 
quite common. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century there was no 
idea of making people hve at all wholesomely, have proper 
drain^e and good water, or let the authorities know when 
ftu infectious illness was in theic homes. The result was 
that the most dreadful diseases, such as typhus fever, 
cholera, and smallpox, used to break out, particularly in 
towns. And however ill you were, \t viaa c^te'S^As ~^wv 
would be attended by a doctor ■w\io kne^ -^erj \*xXa ^^iwiS* 
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his work, and nursed, if you were nuiaed at all, by Bome 
drunken old woman who fell asleep when she was wanted 
most. If you had an accident to a leg or an arm, and 
were obhged to have it cut ofi, you felt all the pain o( 
the operation ; and then very likely died after all, because 
blood-poisoning set in. 

All this has been made different now, partly by laws 
and partly by discoveries. The great value of vaccination 
in preventing smallpox had been found out in 1799, and 
about forty years later people were made to have it done 
to their children, so that this horrible disease has become 
quite rare ; and some other complaints have disappeared 
altogether now that streets and housea are, on the whole, 
kept a good deal cleaner. For serious illnesses there are 
hospitals, where people have splendid nursing and attend- 
ance, and everywhere there are doctors who have been 
properly trained for their profession. Surgeons made the 
most wonderful progress all through the century. Indeed 
they are still making it, and can cure by operations a great 
many diseases for which nothing at all used to be done. 
And two very wonderful discoveries have made surgery 
infinitely more useful than it could ever have been without 
them. One is the use of chloroform, which prevents you 
from feeling the pain of an operation just as laughing-gas 
does at the dentist's. The other discovery was made bv 
the great surgeon who is now Lord Lister. He showed 
that if you took proper care about scrupulous cleanliness 
there was no need for blood-poisoning to set in, so that 
now people can have the most amazing things done to 
them by sui^eons, and yet the wounds heal up and they 
are none the worse. 

When people talk about the " good old days " and say 
how much better and happier the coimtry used to be than 
it is now, they are rather apt to overlook the many hard- 
ships our forefathers had to bear. All this unneccBsaiy 
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a and disease was perhaps the most serious dtawbafS iT 
ihe old times ; but there were all sorts of little incon- 
iences besides, which we do not think of because we 
er felt them. Examples of such things are almost 
less. All but very well-to-do people, for instance, 
lid find it very difficult to keep up a correapondence 
ti their families and friends if there were no penny post, 
t cost 9d. to send a dngle sheet from London to 
mingham, and Is, 8d. to the northern counties. Yet 
. was the state of things before 1840, when Rowland 
. teased the Government into taking up his scheme of 
equal charge for all distances. Then, again, it would 

be easy to say how much time, trouble, and temper 
e been saved by what seems to us the very simple 
intion of lucifer matches. A hundred years ago the 
f way to get a light was by striking sparks out of flint 

steel rubbed together, and then dropping a spark on 
inder. And when you had gone through all this there 
e only candles, wax for the rich, tallow for the poor, to 
t your rooms with, so that winter evenings cannot 
e been very cheerful. Of course it is quite true that 
pie who had never known our conveniences did not 

the want of them, but that is no reason why we of the 
ntieth century should not thoroughly realise such ad- 
tages as we have over those who came before us. 



LEADING DATES 

ning ot the first Eftilway Line 1825 

liming of tho Atlantic Steamship Service . . 1840 

ling of the first public Telegraph Office . . . 1843 
ling of the Factory Acts ..... from 1835 

.blishment of the Penny Post 1840 

jal of the Corn Laws 'SSAa 

nniog oC Compulsory Education . . . ■ ■ "^^"^ 
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CHAPTER XV 

OOVERSMENT AND CmZBSSHIP 

We began by saying how much of the interest o( IubImt 
ViHtt in noticing the changes which have come over the Eie 
(it our country, and in trying to understand why tber did 
cfime. Every one must feel that a great deal of li^t '» 
thrown up^^n the state of things we see around at now hv 
even a very small knowledge of what has gone before; 
anil if this applies more or less to all sades of life, it applii* 
moHt of all to our system of government. Our cono^' 
men have alwayn teen fond of keeping the okl name fori 
thing even wlirm thn thing itself has changed completelv ; 
mi that without knomng a little hist^jry it wouhl be veiy 
dif1)<-ii]t irii]i;i;ii ti) un']i;rHtand mime cust'inut and practice! 
an til vihiiiU i](jb(wly ought t** Uj (juite in the dark. 

Ah far bai:k as we can go in the nation's 8tor>', we find 
Ica^lcrH or i:\i'u:in who v/nm able, because they were strong 
fir <;li!vcr or nobly born, tt} exercise authority over th«r 
rieighUiunt. In tinn:, as wc have seen, one of these leaden 
wan alile U) rais*; hirnnftlf above the rest and bc<;ome King ; 
hut the idea was finnly fixwl of having lords or baront 
U^HideH, Iwlow the King but with plenty of [Xjwer of their 
own. I^ti:r on, as the numlfer of the [xsople increased, it 
UTi-.w troublcHorne and dangerous to have so many powerful 
lords n<!arly indeifcndent, and then very fortunately there 
wure KingH Mtrong enough U> wjntrol them. Moreover, 
partJy Ijci^ause the strotip;Ht Kings were also reasf>nakle 
tnt-n, pan]y Vsicauw; <mr VoTfAaWftt^Vjii t^^v^ tA>ir!L<'( 
their own, the royal govetimvwV. -wwb *:».Tiwi ^j^-Cosw,^ 
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general laws, which the King himself was not expected to 
break. The result was that the elected Parliament, whose 
consent was needed for making these laws, became in 
time the chief authority in the State. 

This is what is called lepresentetive government, which 
nmplj means letting a large number of people choose a 
small number to manage their afEaiie. Every one with 
the right to the Parliamentary vote may be said to have a 
certain small share in making the laws which he must 
obey. And when nearly every man has that right, in- 
stead of only the richer and more influential classes, we 
Bay that the country is governed " democratically " ; that 
is, by the mass of the people. In Great Britein the im- 
portant change of the last eighty years has been, as we 
know, that more and more people have come to take part 
in electing members of Parliament, and that the govern- 
ment has therefore grown steadily more democratic. But 
an outsider coming fresh to the study of our laws would 
hardly know that it had been so, because of this British 
habit of keeping old names for new things, and at the 
same time of inventing customs and rules which are never 
made into written laws. A great deal of the actual law 
about our King, Ministers, and Parliament has remained 
as it was in the old days before democracy, while their 
duties and powers are really, by a general understanding, 
altogether different. 

The King of Great Britain is legally the head of the 
Government. The Ministers act in his name, and he 
appointe and dismisses them ; his signature is needed on 
communications sent to foreign Govemmente, and for 
many other purposes ; no Act of Parliament can become 
law without his consent. Yet in spite of all this our King 
ie not really responsible for anything the Giovemment 
does, or for any law which Parliament m».k«a. <!y*iTO.^^ 
a vBi^ complete system of undexBtan^n^, ot 'vVb.V %s% 
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known as " constitutional " customs, the whole responsi- 
bUity restfl with the group of Ministers holding the chief 
offices, who together are called the Cabinet. They have 
to answer for what they do to Faihament, while Parlia- 
ment in its turn is responsible to the nation. The King is 
looked up to in quite another way, as the person on whom 
we fix those feehngs of loyalty which are much the same 
as love of our country ; besides that, he naturally has a 
good deal of influence which does not depend on any law 
01 custom at all. But he stands altogether apart from 
the Grovernment of the day, and from the praise or blame 
which people bestow on it so freely. 

The first ot these useful and important imderstandings 
is that members of Parliament are divided into two great 
parties. Liberals and Conservatives, and that the King 
always chooses as Prime Minister the leader of the party 
to which the greater number of members of the House of 
Commons at the time belong. The Prime Minister then 
chooses the other Ministers from important men in his 
party, thus making up a Liberal or Conservative Govern- 
ment. The second understanding is that the King gives 
his consent to every Act which the Cabinet formed in this 
way can get Parliament to pass. And so it comes about 
that everybody who votes for the candidate of either party 
in his own neighbourhood is helping to elect the Gtovem- 
ment which for a few years will manage the afiairs of the 
country. 

The third understanding is, that if a good many memben 
of the House of Commons change their minds about sup- 
porting the Cabinet of the day, so that the larger number 
of them are against some important proposal which it lias 
put forward, the Ministers must either resign their offices, 
or dissolve the Parliament and have a new general election. 
This arrangement Vaa aVwa^s \waTi \ltoiw^^ ^nate or leas 
necessary since w^t is csJifc^" ^ot^-i" sjs^^nfisaae!*. -«». 
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invented, because it seemed only fair that if the leaders 
of one party got on to wrong lines, the leaders of the other 
should come in and have their turn. But the system is 
even more important now than it used to be, since in 
modem times Governments are expected to be constantly 
passing laws to improve things, while at the same time 
the hfe of the nation has grown so compLcated that you 
can hardly tell what all the efiects of a serious change will 
be. It would be rather absurd for any set of men to go 
on being Ministers if they were bent on making some 
sweeping alteration in the law which nobody else wanted 
at all. 

As a rule, however, people know fairly well before a 
Government takes ofKce what it is going to do, and then 
its followers in the House of Commons go on supporting 
it. The members vote on any proposal by " dividing " 
themselves into different lobbies, so that those who agree 
and those who disagree can be counted ; and when a Bill 
has been read three times and agreed to each time by a 
majority of members, it is considered to be passed. After 
that it has to be sent to the House of Lords to be dis- 
cussed and passed there, and then the King gives his 
consent, and the Bill becomes law. 

Most hkely a great many people feel that the part they 
themselves play in all this ia exceedingly small, when 
they can only give one vote for one member of the House 
of Commons ; and then perhaps they think it is really 
not worth taking much trouble over. But if everybody 
acted on that idea, government would not go on very 
successfully. Men who have votes ought certainly to know 
something about all important questions of the day, so 
that they will have good reasons for forming an opinion ; 
and all of us, whether we have votes or not, will make 
better citizens if we understand in a (tpuftTal ^vj "wViaS^ ^sas. 
Jaw-makers are doing and what VWit daSvc\^^A»& %3s.. 
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For instance, one of the cliief duties of evety Goreiih 
ment ia to artange about die taxes, many of which have bi 
be imposed afieah eveiy year by a new Act ol Parliament 
Nobody enjoys having to pay income-tax, or an extn 
twopence a pound for tea, or whatever it may be ; and 
when we are thinking about tiiat we ue rather apt to 
forget that the money raised in taxation is mainly speiA 
by the Government in providing things which the nation 
demands. Powerful ships, and big, wdl-appointed adioob, 
and old-age pensions are some of these things. They all 
have to be paid for, and of course it is right that every- 
body should contribute according to his means, for wbat 
seems expensive at the time is often very well worth 
having nevertheless. We might perhaps say that the dnty 
of a citizen in a free State is first to choose his rulers u 
well as he can, and then to be as loyal to them as he can; 
and the loyalty can beat be shown by thinking mon 
whether what they are doing ia for the good of the whole 
country than whether it is quite convenient to oneself. 

We British, however, are not concerned only with 
Parliament and the Cabinet and the Giovermnent offices 
which deal with the aSairs of the nation as a whole. We 
have also an immense system of what is called local 
government. This means that counties and towns mana^ 
a great deal of their own separate business by the use of 
voting and representation on a smaller scale. They elect 
coimty councils and borough councils, which have the 
power to raise money in rates much as Parliament ruses 
it by taxation, and which are bound to use this money for 
certain u-seful purposes in the districts. The importance 
and independence of these councils is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of our public life compared with that oJ 
most other nations. 

The idea of having \oca\ a?ia.\ts VjoVtd. &ttec by local 
men chosen for the punpoftft \&, m. WA, a. N-et^ 0&. waSi^ 
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England, and has always been so strongly upheld that it 
is doubtful whether anything could have destroyed it. 
Fortunately our powerful mediteval Kings did not even try, 
but made use of it instead. The Tudors did certainly put 
the management of as many things as possible into the 
hands of the Justices of the Peace, who are appointed by 
the King, not chosen by the people. But the feeling of 
local independence was so strong that this arrangement 
did not turn out as might perhaps have been expected, 
and as a rather similar plan did turn out in France. Oui 
Justices of the Peace, when once they were appointed, 
felt themselves as belonging to the neighbourhood ; in- 
stead of becoming anji^hing like toob of the Government, 
they carried on their business as they thought best, and 
did not usually trouble to tell the King much about it. 

In modern times, though the Justices still do a good 
deal of work, the Councils which we spoke of are the real 
local authorities. As time goes by, and people discover 
more and more matters which ought to be seen to, the 
business of a locality steadily increases, and so the re- 
sponsibilities of the County and Borough Councils have 
necessarily increased also. They look after the elementary 
schools, for instance, which is a considerable matter in 
itself ; they have the charge of the roads, of drainage, 
and of sanitation ; and very often they take up other 
things besides, such as lighting, tramways, or water 
supply. It is easy to see how important it is for the com- 
fort and progress of the people that local government 
should be ef&cient ; and there is surely no need to feel 
about it as we are inclined to do about Parliament and 
the Cabinet, that it is a long way off and outside the 
interests of the ordinary person. Even villages nowadays 
have their little Parish Councils, on which useful work can 
be done just as much as on larger to^ea. \\i W!t,"i$*s*^ 
ot people in Great BrittHn can fuai ttfi. <3\i^*Kaisn ■*- 
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Berving theii countiy in this way if they wish ; and we 
must hope there will always be enough to govern her well, 
and to put the pubhc advantage before ^eir own. We 
British are sometimes accused of being too proud of oui 
nationahty, thoi^h perhaps it would be truer to say that 
we do not always remember how proud other people are 
of theirs. But though we must not boast of our countij', 
we are right in loving her ; and the best way to show ova 
love would be by working to make her all that the proudest 
of us has ever claimed. 
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